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RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION 


National  Careers  in  Retailing  Week  is  October  11th-17tb 


It’s  a  happy-go-shopping  world 

created  by  competent  engineers! 


Shopping  centers  designed  to  make  buying  a  lark  instead  of  a 
chore  .  .  .  designed  to  make  crowds  of  friends  for  retailers.  This 
requires  sound,  technical  judgment  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  kept 
pace  with  changing  shopping  habits  —  men  who  know  how  to  apply 
attractive  and  practical  architectural  and  engineering  design  to  help 
stores  make  a  profit. 


Abbott  Merkt  has  been  giving  this  kind  of  creative  service  to 
America's  most  successful  retailers  for  nearly  35  years. 


630  Third  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


the  ''Crowning  Glory”  touch 


pped  packages! 
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2300  Logan  Boulevard,  Chicago  47,  Illinois 

Clifton,  New  Jersey,  801  Bloomfield  Ave. 
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Mfd.  in  Canada  by 
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A  gift-vrrap  program  pre-mode  for  you 


Pre-Made  Jewel  Bows 

Choice  of  beautiful  3%  and  2%  in. 
star-shaped  bows  made  of  lustrous 
Satintone. 


Pre-Made  Blossom  Bows 

Perky  ZVz  in.  curled  bows  fashioned 
of  crimped  Satintone. 


Or... you  can  macliine-niake  your  own  bowsl 
It’s  easy— and  you  get  a  perfect  bow  every  time  I 


Makes  up  to  120  perfect  pompom 
bows  per  hour -'quick  and  easy. 
No  wasted  materials,  no  special 
skill  required.  Absolutely  safe  — 
no  exposed  cutting  edges.  Takes 
V4,  and  llA  in.  Satintone. 


Pre-Made  Swirl  Bows 

Magnificent  S-in.  swirly  pin-wheel 
type  bows,  fashioned  of  IVa"  rayon 
Satintone. 


with  purchase  of  48  bolts  of  Vi  In. 
and/or  Va  in.  and/or  IVfi  in.  Satin¬ 
tone. 

Adapter  for  making  multi-color 
pompom  bows  .  .  .  *050 


Pre-Made  Clip-on  Bows 
Merely  pinch  this  5-in.  bow  onto 
banding  ribbon  of  package.  Nothing 
simpler. 


There’s  a  TIE-TIE  Store  Gift  Wrapping  Program  ideally  suited  for  your  needs 
. . .  Matching  papers  and  Satintone  gift  ties  .  .  .  perfect  “Crowning  Glory” 
bows!  All  pre-made  bows  are  designed  to  match  TIE-TIE’s  exclusive  paper 
designs  in  counter  rolls  and  flat  sheets. 


Pull-Out  Pompom  Bows 
Pull-out  hanks,  come  flat,  and 
simply  pull  out  to  form  a  3,  4  or 
5  in.  lustrous  billowy  bow. 


CHICAGO  PRINTED  STRING  CO. 

2300  Logan  Blvd.,  Chicago  47,  III. 

At  no  cost  or  obligation  to  us,  please  send  additional 
information  on: 

□  Tie-Tie  Pre-Made  Bows 

□  Tie-Tie  Paper  Designs 

□  Tie-Tie  Satintone  Bow  Machine 

□  Have  your  representative  visit  us 
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GOOD 

MERCHANDISE 
DESERVES  GOOD 
PACKAGING 


Our  Salas  Officss  In  Nsw  York,  Clsvsland,  or  Pittsburgh  can  ssrvs  you  ...  or 
Writs,  WIrs,  or  Phono  our  Rstall  Box  Dspartmsnt 
THB  OARDNBR  DIVISION 

DIAMOND  GARDNER  CORPORATION 

2S4  8.  Coopsr  Avs.,  Cincinnati  (Lockland)  1S,  Ohio 
VAilsy  1-20S0 


R.  Everett  Barnes,  Superintendent 

The  METROPOLITAN  Company,  Dayton,  O. 


“Since  1913,  Daytonians  have  come  to  the  ‘Met’  for 
fashionable  merchandise  and  quality  brands.  We  have 
two  branch  stores  in  operation,  and  now  we’re 
continuing  our  growth  with  the  construction  of 
a  new  downtown  store. 


“One  of  the  features  we’re  incorporating  in  our 
‘new  look’  is  matched  packaging  of  ‘take- with’  boxes 
and  bags  throughout  all  departments  of  the  three 
stores.  Our  exclusive  design  by  Gardner  creates  a 
stronger  store  image  for  quicker  identification  on  the 
street.  More  importantly,  the  shopper  is  both  proud 
and  pleased  to  take  home  purchases  in  a  package 
that  is  neat  and  attractive,  without  being  gaudy  .  .  . 
and  pleasing  customers  is  our  business.” 


make  sales 
come  alive 


A  clothing  designer’s  concept  of  coat 
forms  for  latest  style  men’s  and  prep  wear. 
Two  sizes  in  grey  jersey-covered  papier- 
mache.  Removable  wood  neck  blocks  in 
bleached  oak  or  walnut  finish.  Vn"  form 
stand  fitting.  Write  office  nearest  you  for 
new  literature. 


L.A. DARLING 
COMPANY  FH 


BRONSON.  MICHIGAN 
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Retailers’  Relations  With  the  Business  Press . 

A  veteran  of  12  years  with  the  trade  press  tells  of  some  of  the  frustrations 
he  and  other  reporters  have  expeiien'ed  in  trying  to  cover  retail  news. 
Are  retailers  missing  an  opportunity  to  do  a  sound  public  information  job  for 
their  stores  and  their  trade?  By  B.  R.  Ampolsk 


Markdoums  in  Moscow  . 

GUM,  coming  of  age  as  a  department  store  in  the  improving  Russian  economy, 
is  advertising,  packaging  for  eye  appeal,  researching  customer  preferences, 
preparing  to  introduce  credit  selling  —  and  learning  about  markdowns. 

By  Milton  J.  Margolis 


Report  to  Management:  The  Men’s  and  Boys’  Departments . 

New  concepts  of  merchandising  and  promotion  are  developing  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  matching  the  new  variety  and  fashion  appeal  of  the  merchandise  itself. 
Recommendations  in  this  report  are  based  on  interviews  with  manufacturers 
and  retailers,  and  a  national  mail  survey  of  stores. 


Sedes  Distribution  in  Women’s  and  Children’s  Gloves . 

Sales  by  classifications  in  women's  and  children's  gloves,  which  gives  depart¬ 
ment  stores  a  breakdown  and  basis  for  comparison  of  glove  figures  for  the 
first  time.  National  and  regional  tables  are  provided  in  the  first  of  a  series 
of  quarterly  reports.  By  Dorothy  Cook 


The  Use  of  Motivation  Techniques  in  Store  Security  Training . 

An  all-out  educational  program  to  reduce  stock  shortages,  applying  an 
expert's  knowledge  of  how  to  influence  human  behavior  for  the  better. 

By  S.  J.  Curtis 


The  Los  Angeles  Careers  in  Retailing  Program . 

It's  a  permanent  program,  beamed  directly  at  the  teachers  who  influence 
career  choices.  By  William  Andrews 

3,000  People  Visited  The  Emporium’s  Senior  Citizens’  Hobby  Fair . 

By  Agnes  Harrigan  Mueller 
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NEW  NEW 


BURROUGHS  BURROUGHS 


AOIbM^C 

ACCOUNTING 

MAOHINE 

[s)iyj/^u= 

PRINTING 


AulbMdIiC 

ACCOUNTING 

MACHINE 

[^lUJ/^LLr 

PRINTING 


Now  dual  printing  is  combined  with  fully  automatic  tion  of  posting  cycle  shrinks  work  time  considerably, 

accounting!  With  Burroughs  new  smartly  styled  F-5000  NEW  FLEXIBILITY:  Dual  printing  is  applicable  to  a 

Dual  Printing  Accounting  Machine,  there  are  no  extra  wide  range  of  jobs.  Programming  capacity  is  increased 

operator  decisions  to  make  and  no  extra  keys  to  punch.  up  to  100%.  Memory  capacity  is  fully  utilized. 

The  machine  prints  identical  figures— simultaneously  Weigh  these  merits,  together  with  the  F-5000’s  key- 

-on  two  original  records.  Balances  are  automatic  board  input  and  252  digit  memory,  against  your 

without  key  depression.  And  you  get  far  greater  accounting  jobs— payables,  receivables,  payroll,  ledger 

flexibility  to  help  you  handle  more  accounting  jobs  statement  with  distribution,  and  utility  billing,  to  name 

faster.  Here  s  why:  g  details  just  phone  our  nearby  branch 

NEW  SPEED:  Faster  printing  time  speeds  machine  office.  Or  write  to  Burroughs  Corporation,  Burroughs 

operation,  which  is  100%  automatic.  33-1/3%  reduc-  Division,  Detroit  32,  Michigan.  Burroughs-TM 


Burrouglis  Corporation 

*’NEW  DIMENSIONS  /  in  electronics  and  data  processing  systems’* 
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Systematic  Import  Promotions 
and  an  International  Store 


The  same  coordinating  office  could 
plan  American  “fairs”  in  leading  de¬ 
partment  stores  abroad.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  next  year,  for  in¬ 
stance,  such  special  displays  and  sales 
should  not  be  staged  in  the  leading 
department  stores  in  European,  Latin 
American  and  Asian  countries.  Here 
too,  the  buying  offices  would  have  to 
play  a  major  role  and  the  government 
authorities  of  the  various  countries 
would  have  to  give  their  closest  co¬ 
operation. 

I  urge  the  International  Division  of 
the  NRMA  and  the  executives  of  indi¬ 
vidual  department  stores  both  in  the 
U.  S.  and  abroad  to  take  the  steps  that 
will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  such 
a  central  bureau. 

Another  relevant  new  development 
is  the  recent  establishment  of  a  New 
York  branch  by  a  leading  foreign  de¬ 
partment  store  (Takashimaya  Ltd.). 
This  suggests  another  field  for  inter¬ 
national  cooperation,  which  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  hitherto  unknown  type  of  store, 
offering  many  advantages  not  avail¬ 
able  in  any  other  way. 

It  is  difficult  to  operate  a  branch  of 
a  department  store  in  another  country. 
The  range  of  goods  is  necessarily  limit¬ 
ed.  Personnel  and  operating  expenses 
tend  to  be  completely  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  sales  volume.  Rent  and  other 
basic  overhead  charges  in  a  good 
metropolitan  location  are  so  high  that 
the  isolated  branch  has  little  budget 
left  for  advertising. 

These  factors  would  change  com¬ 
pletely,  however,  if  six  or  eight  or  10 
foreign  department  stores,  each  the 
leader  in  its  country,  would  combine 
to  organize  a  joint  international  de¬ 
partment  store  in  such  an  area  as  mid¬ 
town  New  York.  The  allocation  of 
space  to  each  store  can  be  made  hori¬ 
zontally  or  vertically— the  first  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  block  front  of  adjoining,  rela¬ 
tively  small  buildings  and  combining 
them  into  a  truly  international  shop¬ 
ping  center,  the  latter  by  taking  over 
an  existing  department  store  building 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  floors,  each 


Department  stores  can  contrib¬ 
ute  more  to  international  under¬ 
standing  than  any  other  branch  of 
business  or  industry— and  they  can  do 
themselves  a  lot  of  good  in  the  process. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  clearly 
during  the  last  10  years  when  leading 
American  stores  in  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Dallas 
and  other  cities  transformed  floors  or 
sections  into  temporary  foreign  fairs. 

Activities  of  a  similar  nature  oc¬ 
curred  abroad.  Outstanding  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  such  cities  as  Paris 
and  Brussels  transformed  considerable 
parts  of  their  selling  floors  into  tem¬ 
porary  American  fairs,  highlighting 
American  goods  and  providing  Euro¬ 
pean  housewives  and  other  visitors 
with  an  insight  into  the  American  way 
of  life. 

All  these  events  were  highly  success¬ 
ful.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  they  have 
occurred  at  uneven  and  sometimes 
very  lengthy  intervals  and  that  the 
total  number  of  such  undertakings  is 
still  extremely  small. 

What  is  needed  is  a  more  systematic 
approach  and  a  long-range  plan,  as 
well  as  closest  cooperation  between 
department  stores  in  the  United  States 
and  in  other  countries  and  the  buying 
offices  both  here  and  abroad. 

If  a  central  office  were  established 
to  coordinate  the  plans  of  the  various 
chains  and  individual  retail  outlets, 
it  w'ould  be  possible  to  bring  such  an 
otherwise  complicated  operatioTi  Avith- 
in  the  capabilities  of  many  more  stores. 
Such  a  central  office  would  quickly 
accumulate  practical  experience  on  a 
vast  scale  that  would  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  all  participants. 

Coordination  and  system  would  re¬ 
sult  in  economies  in  personnel,  trans¬ 
portation,  advertising  and  other  fac¬ 
tors.  At  the  same  time,  the  sequence 
of  carefully  spaced  activities  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  would  inevitably 
bring  about  a  sustained  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  that  would  be  cumulative  and 
would  facilitate  the  staging  of  these 
promotions. 


make  sales 
come  alive 


Rugged  new  Darling 
mannequins  will  help  in¬ 
crease  your  sales.  Avail¬ 
able  standing,  seated, 
one-piece,  two-piece, 
in  papier-mache.  Write 
office  nearest  you  for  new 
literature. 


L.A.DARLING 
COMPANY  PI 
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foreign  store  branch  to  occupy  one 
floor. 

Each  branch  would  offer  its  coun¬ 
try’s  specialties  and  cover  only  certain 
segments  of  a  general  department 
store  operation.  The  emphasis,  obvi¬ 
ously,  would  vary  from  country  to 
country,  and  the  national  units  within 
this  international  store  would  tend  to 
complement  each  other.  Rent  and 
other  fixed  charges  and  many  techni¬ 
cal  installations  would  be  shared, 
thereby  reducing  the  budgetary  re¬ 
quirements  of  each  unit.  The  same  is 
true  for  advertising,  publicity  and  pro¬ 
motion. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  such  an  international  store  would 
be  of  continuing  great  interest  to  local 
shoppers  and  out  of  town  visitors.  The 
different  national  flavors  and  the  over¬ 
all  variety  of  offerings  would  consti¬ 
tute  an  attraction  that  cannot  be 
duplicated  or  even  approximated  by 


other  retail  outlets. 

The  operation  of  such  an  interna¬ 
tional  department  store  would  do  no 
harm  to  other  stores  in  the  city.  To 
the  contrary,  the  effect  would  be  to 
heighten  the  interest  of  shoppers  in 
imported  products  wherever  they  are 
sold.  This  is  true  also  in  regard  to 
importers,  who  might  be  thought  of  as 
opposing  the  idea  of  such  a  focal  point 
for  foreign  goods.  They  too  would  feel 
the  beneficial  impact  of  this  under¬ 
taking  and  the  resulting  publicity 
could  only  be  of  help  to  them. 

I  urge  that  the  six  or  eight  stores 
outside  the  U.  S.  which  show  more  in¬ 
itiative  than  others  and  which  are  in¬ 
terested  in  more  than  temporary  pro¬ 
motions  get  togther  to  establish  the 
first  permanent  international  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

—Gottfried  Neuberger 
International  Trade  Shows, 
New  York 


inspiration  Is  What's  Lacking 
in  Retail  Executive  Training 


I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  if 
the  store  would  take  a  young  man,  put 
him  under  someone’s  wing  who  was 
capable,  and  challenge  him  to  prove 
himself  ready  for  promotion,  you 
would  see  a  difference. 

There  are  too  many  training  films, 
too  many  conference  rooms  and  not 
enough  floor  selling  today  to  keep  the 
trainee  interested.  The  human  rela¬ 
tionship  must  prevail.  If  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  our  industry  would  give  a 
hand  to  these  young  people  and  make 
them  realize  we  are  open  for  only  two 
reasons— to  sell  goods  and  to.  render  a 
service— we  would  begin  to  develop 
people  fired  with  enthusiasm. 

I  think  Mr.  George  Dowdy’s  leader¬ 
ship  along  these  lines  will  leave  an 
impression  for  many  years  among 
NRMA  members.  The  theme  “Sell¬ 
ing  Is  Everybody’s  Job!’’  is  the  real 
key  to  all  the  personnel  problems  of 
today. 

Unless  a  trainee  has  a  love  for  this 
selling  business,  he  will  never  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  regardless  of  what  the  leader¬ 
ship  may  think.  To  create  this  love 
and  make  it  long  lasting  is  the  most 
important  job  facing  our  industry. 

—E.  B.  Gwin 

Bedsole’s,  Fairhope,  Alabama 


(READ  with  interest  the  article  by 
E.  C.  Lipman  entitled  “The  Turn¬ 
over  in  Young  Executive  Personnel’’ 
[Stores,  June  1959].  It  seems  that 
every  month  or  two  someone  writes 
an  article  similar  in  tone.  Take  it 
from  a  country  merchant  who  has  been 
up  and  down  the  ladder  since  1934, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  young 
executives  that  a  good  training  pro¬ 
gram  won’t  cure. 

1  do  think  the  large  syndicates  are 
over-organized  and  are  keeping  the 
trainees  floundering  around  never 
knowing  what  to  expect.  .  .  .  The  real 
reason,  I  think,  that  men  fail  or  resign 
in  this  business  is  one  that  is  over¬ 
looked  by  most  of  our  leading  execu¬ 
tives:  namely,  the  recruit  or  young 
executive  never  develops  a  love  for  his 


make  sa/es 
come  alive 


A  complete  new  line  of 
displayers  and  stands  for 
men’s  apparel.  Easy  to 
trim,  smart  appearing.  In 
brushed  chrome  and  wal¬ 
nut.  Write  nearest  office 
for  new  literature. 


The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  again: 
the  man  in  training  does  not  know 
what  his  basic  function  is  and  he  gets 
no  help  from  his  associates  up  the  line. 
He  is  left  to  flounder  in  his  own  little 
world,  taking  orders  from  leadership 
that  doesn’t  know  much  more  than 
the  trainee  and  cares  less.  He  does  not 
feel  responsibility  because  his  leaders, 
in  most  cases,  are  not  of  a  responsible 
frame  of  mind. 
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MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  DETAILED  BROCHURE 


with  the 

versatile,  cost-cutting, 
high  performance 


Lightweight  -  Trouble  Free -Fast  .  .  . 

■  TYPE  SETTING  CUT  50%  ...  by  convenient  Type  Dispenser. 
Operator  presses  a  key  and  type  is  correctly  positioned 
for  insertion  into  chase. 

■  MORE  LEGIBLE,  DURABLE  MARKING  .  .  .  with  Dennison  Type 
Dispenser.  Type  is  mechanically  dispensed  and  automati¬ 
cally  rotated.  Ensures  even  wear,  uniformity  of  im¬ 
pressions,  longer  life. 

■  PREVENTS  PIN  JAMMING  .  .  .  because  the  operator  observes 
pin  delivery  strip  constantly,  trouble  can  be  foreseen  and 
prevented.  Exclusive  mechanical  control  feature  takes 
over  from  time  pin  leaves  delivery  strip. 

■  MERCHANDISE  PROTECTED  .  .  .  anvil  grips  merchandise  in 
semi-circle  where  pin  passes  through  .  .  .  between  fabric 
strands  rather  than  through  them.  Another  Dennison 
exclusive. 

■  SINGLE  SETTING  OF  TYPE  .  .  .  even  in  printing  8-line,  2-part 
control  tickets  operator  need  set  type  but  once.  Entire 
operation  the  same  as  for  single  tickets. 


STRAIGHT  PIN  ATTACHMENT 


Point  is  concealed  between 
plies  of  ticket  stock  .  .  . 
entirely  concealed. 

This  standard  attachment 
has  proved  itself  a  billion 
times  over  .  .  .  and  even 
on  super-fragile  fabrics! 


BENT  PIN  ATTACHMENT 


Provides  additional  securi¬ 
ty  against  “ticket-switch¬ 
ing”,  yet  gives  all  the 
advantages  of  concealed 
point  .  .  .  including  pro¬ 
tection  for  super-fragile 
fabrics! 


Dennison,  Framingham,  Mass. 


Company 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 
Helping  you  compete  more  effectively 


Street  &  No. 


.State. 
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Legal  Briefs 

By  Janies  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 


New  Fair  Trade  Law  in  Ohio 

The  Ohio  legislature  has  enacted  a  new  law  to  revive 
its  fair  trade  statute,  struck  down  by  the  Ohio  courts  some 
19  months  ago.  The  new  statute,  which  becomes  effective 
October  22nd,  was  enacted  by  the  lawmakers  in  overriding 
Governor  DiSalle’s  veto  with  heavy  majorities  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.  The  law  purports  to  fill  the 
void  caused  by  the  invalidation  of  the  so-called  “non 
signer”  clause  contained  in  the  original  fair  trade  statute. 

The  heavy  support  given  fair  trade  in  the  Buckeye  State 
surprised  many  observers.  Fair  traders  were  heartened  by 
the  action,  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  Fair  Trade 
proclaiming  the  result  a  “booming  victory  .  .  .  [which]  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  Washington  where  Congress  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  national  fair  trade  bill  [H.  R.  1253]  introduced 
by  Rep.  Harris  of  Arkansas.” 

Furs  on  Consignment  Subject  to  Fur  Act 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  ruled  that  furs 
sold  on  a  consignment  memorandum  basis  are  subject  to 
the  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act. 

When  the  case  first  came  on  for  a  hearing,  the  FTC 
trial  examiner  determined  that  the  furs  covered  by  the 
memoranda  were  falsely  invoiced.  Moreover,  the  examin¬ 
er  found  the  memos  themselves  contained  fictitious  prices. 
In  dismissing  the  latter  practice  as  a  violation  of  Section  5  of 
the  Fur  Act,  the  examiner  had  ruled  “[the  fictitious  prices] 
do  not  constitute  representations  to  the  public  or  to  any 
other  prospective  purchaser  as  to  quality,  price  or  any 
other  characteristic  of  the  fur  products  to  which  they  re¬ 
late,  and  do  not  constitute  [misleading]  ‘advertising’  [in 
violation  of]  Section  5  (a)  of  the  Fur  Act.  .  .  .”  The  full 
Commission,  in  reversing  the  examiner,  said:  “A  single 
representation  to  a  prospective  purchaser,  may  constitute 
advertising  [and]  there  is  nothing  in  the  wording  of 
[Section  5  (a)]  to  indicate  that  a  consignment  memorandum 
may  not  serve  as  a  medium  for  [promoting]  the  sale  of  a 
fur  product.”  The  fact  that  the  representation  was  di¬ 
rected  toward  promoting  a  sale  to  the  retailer,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  retail  customers  is  immaterial,  the  Com¬ 
mission  feels.  The  retailer  quite  probably  was  not  deceived 
by  the  memorandum  of  fictitious  prices.  But  it  is  sufficient 
to  violate  the  Act  that  the  store  may  have  been  misled. 

Treasury  Clarifies  Gellman  Case  Ruling 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  amended  its  position 
applying  the  “Gellman”  rule  to  sales  by  retailers. 

Stores  will  recall  that  in  the  Gellman  case  the  courts 


ruled  that  items  sold  by  a  wholesaler  to  industrial  organ¬ 
izations  and  clubs  as  prizes,  premiums,  incentive  awards, 
etc.,  were  not  subject  to  the  retailers’  excise  tax.  The  IRS, 
however,  refused  to  extend  the  principle  to  similar  tyf)e 
sales  by  retailers,  holding,  in  effect,  that  such  sales  by  a 
retail  organization  were,  per  se,  subject  to  tax. 

In  a  supplementary  ruling  on  the  subject,  the  Service 
now  recognizes,  at  least  in  principle,  that  it  is  the  character 
of  the  sale  and  not  the  seller  which  should  determine  the 
taxability  of  bulk  sales.  Thus,  a  wholesaler  may  make 
sales  at  retail  and  retailers  may  sell  at  wholesale. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  IRS  restricts  the  application 
of  the  exemption  by  providing  that  no  sale  by  a  store  will 
be  deemed  a  sale  at  wholesale  (and  hence,  tax  exempt) 
unless  it  carries  on  “a  separately  identifiable  and  clearly 
recognizable  wholesale  activity  as  a  trade  or  business.”  In 
other  words,  isolated,  unsegregated,  non-recurring  sales  to 
clubs,  etc.,  by  retailers  will  continue  to  be  taxable  while 
sales  processed  through  a  “wholesale”  or  “contract”  de¬ 
partment  regularly  maintained  by  the  store  are  exempt. 

If  practicable,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  separate  contract  department  to  gain  the 
benefit  of  the  new  ruling. 

IRS  Cautions  Stores  on  Export  Tax  Exemption 

The  retailers’  excise  tax  law  accords  an  exemption  on 
articles  sold  for  expmrt  abroad.  Stores  are  thus  faced  with 
the  problem  of  establishing  the  right  to  claim  this  exemp¬ 
tion  upon  audit  of  excise  tax  returns. 

The  Treasury  warns,  in  a  recent  ruling,  that  after  Octo¬ 
ber  1st,  1959  delivery  of  an  article  to  be  exported  directly 
to  the  purchaser  will  invalidate  the  exemption.  To  sub¬ 
stantiate  a  tax-free  sale,  delivery  of  the  article  must  be 
made  directly  to  the  purser  or  other  responsible  official  of 
a  foreign  bound  vessel  or  aircraft  and  a  certificate  subse¬ 
quently  furnished  to  the  retailer  by  the  purser  or  other 
recipient  showing  that  the  articles  were  delivered  to  the 
purchaser  outside  of  the  United  States. 

State  Urban  Renewal  Laws 

In  two  states,  urban  renewal  laws  have  received  different 
court  interpretations.  A  Texas  law  was  upheld;  a  Wash¬ 
ington  law  was  nullified.  In  Washington,  the  statute  would 
have  allowed  port  districts  to  make  condemned  property 
“suitable  and  available  for  industrial  uses  and  purposes” 
and  to  authorize  its  sale  for  this  purpose.  According  to 
the  state’s  Supreme  Court,  industrial  development  “is  a 
private  purpose”  and  hence  the  law  is  invalid. 
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Some  salesmen  are  doing  a  great  job ...  but  not  for  the  store! 


Whether  you  sell  mattresses  or  midriffs, 
it's  nice  to  have  PM’s.  Keep  the  seller  happy,  I  say. 

But  there  is  today  in  the  bedding  business  a  crazy, 
mixed-up  PM  situation.  In  many  stores,  a  salesman 
can  make  more  money  on  a  middle-price  mattress 
than  he  can  on  a  top-price,  higher  profit  mattress! 

I  can’t  think  of  a  better  way  to  louse  up  a  store’s 
profit  structure.  Can  you? 

Soon  the  salesmen  are  selling  only  the  mattress 
that  makes  the  best  buck  ...  for  themselves,  not  the 
store!  Now  tell  me,  where’s  the  incentive  to  trade  up 


to  the  most  saleable,  top-profit  mattress?  N onexistent ! 

Can  you  blame  a  guy  for  not  going  all  out  to  sell 
Beautyrest®  under  those  conditions? 

Now  I’m  far  from  being  a  management  con¬ 
sultant.  But  the  way  I  see  it,  let  the  PM  jit  the  price 
tag.  Sell  a  low-price  mattress,  earn  a  low-price  PM. 
Trade  up  to  the  top  and  go  home  with  more  pay  in 
your  pay!  What  could  be  simpler,  or  fairer?  The  store, 
the  salesman,  Simmons . . .  everybody’s  happy !  ^ 

And  think  of  the  wonderful  contribution  to  ® 
the  sleeping  comfort  of  a  nation!  X 


01969  by  Simmons  Co.,  Mdse  Mart,  Chicago,  III. 
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This  is  a  fact:  most  business  reporters  don't  like 
to  be  assigned  to  retail  stories.  They  say  retailers 
itill  tend  to  think  of  press  relations  in  terms 
of  controlled  publicity,  and  are  either  baffled  or 
annoyed  when  a  reporter  goes  after  a  story  that 
is  not  a  publicity  handout.  A  veteran  of  12  years 
with  the  retail  trade  press  describes  here  some 
fn/strations  he  and  others  have  experienced. 

Allow  for  his  strong  bias  in  favor  of 
the  reporter's  right  to  what  he  considers  news. 

But  note  that  each  of  the  badly  handled  press 
contacts  he  describes  represents  an  opportunity  some 
retailer  missed  to  do  a  sound  public  information 
job  for  his  own  store  and  for  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

Retailers'  Relations 
With  the  Business  Press 

By  B.  R.  Ampolsk 


Stores 

SEPTEMBER  1959 


Ask  any  seasoned  business  journal 
or  financial  or  trade  paper  report¬ 
er  how  he  rates  your  store  for  its  co¬ 
operation  in  dealing  with  the  press 
and  his  answer  may  appall  you. 

He  will  probably  tell  you  that  many 
retailers  have  yet  to  learn  lessons 
which  have  been  well  mastered  by 
manufacturers.  He’ll  compare  the 
news-gathering  roadblocks  he  meets  in 
many  stores  to  the  magnificent  infor¬ 
mation  job  being  accomplished  by 
other  industries. 

He’ll  talk  about  his  frustrations  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  vacuum  of  the  all  too 
common  retail  attitude:  "No  com¬ 
ment— can’t  be  reached— too  busy— it’s 
none  of  your  business— you  can’t  print 
that.’’ 

He’ll  note  the  inherent  dangers  to 
retailers  in  such  an  attitude— dangers 
of  w'ild,  unfounded  rumors  spreading 
from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  trade- 
dangers  of  publications  being  forced 
to  print  stories  based  on  reports  or  in¬ 
complete  information. 


Any  reporter  has  a  job  to  do.  It  is 
not  necessarily  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
but  it  always  revolves  around  getting 
to  the  heart  of  a  matter.  He  must  ex¬ 
ecute  it  without  fear  or  favor.  Under¬ 
standing  this,  the  majority  of  manu¬ 
facturers  have  found  the  time  and  the 
inclination  to  see  that  when  this  job 
affects  them  it  is  handled  in  an  adult 
manner  by  the  company  as  well  as 
the  publication.  A  few  retailers  are 
similarly  organized  for  the  job  of  pub¬ 
lic  communications— but  not  many. 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  re¬ 
tailing  is  the  tendency  to  consider 
news  limited  to  the  women’s  pages. 
Many  stores  believe  their  press  rela¬ 
tions  function  begins  and  ends  with 
the  placement  of  a  publicity  story  or 
picture  where  prospective  shoppers 
will  see  it. 

There  is  much  more  to  the  problem 
than  that. 

Your  store  is  many  things  to  its  com¬ 
munity.  It  caters  to  the  merchandise 
needs  and  desires  of  customers.  It  is 


a  business  entity,  occupying  space, 
paying  taxes,  and  contributing  to  your 
city’s  economic  welfare.  It  is  an  em¬ 
ployer  providing  work  and  salaries.  It 
is  a  partner  of  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers,  mutually  linked  in  an 
effort  to  bring  the  products  of  the 
nation’s  production  industries  success¬ 
fully  across  the  distribution  bridge.  In 
some  cases  your  store  may  be  the  em¬ 
ployee  of  vast  numbers  of  stockholders 
who  have  risked  their  savings  with 
your  organization. 

This,  then,  is  your  public  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  It  cannot  be  reached  through 
the  women’s  pages.  It  reads  many 
types  of  periodicals  for  its  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  intelligent  and  discerning. 
It  appreciates  honesty  and  candor  on 
your  part.  It  will  reward  your  integ¬ 
rity  with  the  confidence  you  seek. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  either  too  busy  or  too 
afraid  to  realize  this.  They  are  happy 
only  when  their  press  releases  are  used 
verbatim.  They  define  news  as  some- 
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thing  which  should  be  printed  if  good 
and  spiked  by  an  editor  if  bad. 

They  have  an  industrial  paranoia 
which  manifests  itself  in  open  hostility 
to  those  charged  with  the  disinterested 
coverage  of  their  activities.  They  have 
not  yet  learned  that  good  will  is  not  a 
faucet  to  be  turned  on  and  off  when 
needed.  It  must  be  built  on  a  day-to- 
day  basis. 

The  seat  of  the  problem  is  at  the 
top  management  level,  not  in  the 
store’s  publicity  department.  In  the 
average  table  of  organization  retailers 
place  publicity  in  a  corner  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  They  seem  to  reason  that  money 
spent  on  public  relations  is  a  luxury, 
so  why  squander? 

Store  management  uses  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  there  is  no  way  of  attribut¬ 
ing  even  one  sale  directly  to  press  re¬ 
lations.  “You  can  check  an  ad  and  see 
how  much  it  draws,”  they  say.  “But 
this  other  stuff  is  something  else 
again.” 

On  a  dollar  and  cents  basis  they 
may  be  right.  However,  this  is  the  type 
of  thinking  which  has  been  abandoned 
by  large  and  small  manufacturers. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether 
you  are  the  number  one  store  in  town 
with  a  large  advertising  appropriation 
or  a  small  independent  merchant  in 
a  side  street  location.  The  precepts  of 
good  public  relations  are  the  same. 
They  revolve  around  knowing  how  you 
like  to  be  treated  as  a  person  and  see¬ 
ing  that  you  treat  others  in  the  same 
manner.  They  are  closely  tied  in  with 
a  basic  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  universal  psychology.  If  you 
appreciate  this  psychology,  it  will  help 
you  on  business  pages,  in  the  trade 
press,  and  wherever  your  store  name 
appears. 

Business  Press  Influence.  There  are 
many  instances  of  how  this  under¬ 
standing  has  worked  in  good  stead  for 
store  executives.  For  example,  a  stock¬ 
holders’  battle  develop>ed  for  control 
of  one  substantial  chain.  No  high- 
powered  public  relations  counsel  was 
brought  in  to  handle  the  business  and 
financial  press.  It  wasn’t  necessary. 

Over  the  course  of  the  years,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  had  made  himself  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  financial  reporters.  He  had 
taken  them  into  his  confidence  on 
background  information  concerning 


the  “why’s  and  why  not’s”  of  his  poli¬ 
cies.  The  press  had  learned  to  trust 
him  because  in  no  case  had  he  ever  let 
them  down. 

Throughout  the  entire  unpleasant 
proxy  fight  he  maintained  his  calm, 
friendly  cooperation.  He  recognized 
that  the  situation  was  nasty  and  that 
the  best  he  could  hope  for  was  to  get 
management’s  side  of  the  story  told 
truthfully.  At  no  time  did  he  bring 
pressure  to  bear  to  kill  stories  or  play 
down  the  opposition’s  coverage. 

When  the  fight  was  finally  resolved, 
he  was  able  to  appeal  to  the  press  to 
cover  the  future  plans  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  to  dispel  once  and  for  all  the 
wild  rumors  which  were  running 
rampant  through  the  ranks  from  top 
executives  right  down  to  the  night 
porters. 

Compare  the  benefits  of  this  type  of 
attitude  to  that  of  a  president  of  a 
large  retail  organization  who  demand¬ 
ed  that  a  publisher  fire  several  report¬ 
ers  because  they  had  the  audacity  and 
effrontery  to  print  a  union’s  position 
during  a  strike. 

When  the  publisher  held  his  ground 
and  refused  to  comply,  this  retailer 
denied  himself  the  opportunity  of 
having  his  views  presented  fairly  by 
holding  himself  completely  incommu¬ 
nicado. 

Of  course  both  of  these  examples 
are  extreme.  Most  retailers  will  go  a 
full  lifetime  without  ever  being  in¬ 
volved  in  a  stockholders’  fight.  Luck¬ 
ily,  labor  disputes  in  retailing  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

However,  there  are  many  areas  in 
which  business  and  financial  reporters 
come  into  contact  with  stores.  Most  of 
them  do  not  have  great  melodramatic 
impact.  But  it  would  be  worth  study¬ 
ing  a  few  of  the  irritating  ways  in 
which  a  store  may  handle  itself. 

One  large  department  store  had  ab¬ 
solutely  no  use  for  business  reporters. 
Its  executives  w’ere  not  too  well  guard¬ 
ed  in  their  comments  concerning  them. 
The  business  press  became  sensitive  to 
these  attitudes. 

Suddenly,  all  this  changed  when  for 
a  two-week  period  a  cut-price  operator 
invaded  the  store’s  trading  area  with 
mammoth  promotions,  and  the  de¬ 
partment  store  sought  the  help  of  its 
manufacturers  to  head  off  the  threat. 

The  business  press  covered  the  story, 
but  consciously  or  otherwise  they  rec¬ 


ognized  the  hypocrisy  of  being  “but¬ 
tered  up”  because  of  an  acute  situa- 
tion.  They  knew  well  that  once  the 
problem  had  been  resolved,  the  store 
executives  would  return  to  type. 

There  was  also  the  case  of  the  store 
which  had  neglected  to  tell  its  mil. 
linery  buyer  that  she  was  being  re¬ 
placed.  A  business  reporter  learned 
of  the  shift  in  personnel.  When  he 
asked  the  head  of  the  firm  for  confir¬ 
mation,  he  was  accused  of  snooping 
and  yellow  journalism. 

Had  the  executive  been  more  fair 
in  his  attitude  towards  his  own  em¬ 
ployee,  he  would  not  have  been  placed 
in  the  embarrassing  position  of  cate¬ 
gorically  denying  a  report  which  he 
grudgingly  confirmed  two  days  later. 

A  less  dramatic,  but  far  more  com¬ 
mon,  case  is  that  of  the  writer  assigned 
to  do  a  feature  on  some  marketing 
subject  from  both  the  manufacturer’s 
and  the  retailer’s  points  of  view.  A 
manufacturer’s  public  relations  staff 
will  set  up  appointments  for  him  with 
everyone  from  a  road  salesman  to  a 
president,  and  he  will  come  away  load¬ 
ed  with  information  and  opinions. 
Often  the  manufacturer  will  give 
much  attention  to  how  retailers 
should  handle  their  merchandising  or 
promotions. 

But  when  the  reporter  tries  to  reach 
a  store  executive  for  this  kind  of  inter¬ 
view,  he  will  seldom  find  an  estab¬ 
lished  public  relations  procedure  foi 
setting  it  up.  Because  there  is  no  well- 
defined  policy  or  system,  he  nsay  find 
that  store  executives  below  the  top 
rank  are  uncertain  about  whether  they 
should  talk  to  him  or  not.  And  be¬ 
cause  they  have  never  been  given  to 
understand  that  management  regards 
the  business  press  as  important,  they 
may  be  unwilling  to  give  him  any  of 
their  time. 

After  a  certain  amount  of  frustrated 
effort,  the  reporter  may  settle  for  a 
story  based  on  several  long  sessions 
with  manufacturers  and  one  or  two 
guarded  telephone  statements  from 
retailers.  Is  it  surprising  then  if  his 
story  makes  too  little  of  the  retailer’s 
problems  or  point  of  view  or  place  in 
the  marketing  scheme  of  things? 

Any  business  or  financial  editor  can 
tell  you  of  literally  thousands  of  simi¬ 
lar  cases  concerning  retailers.  But  for 
some  strange  reason  too  many  store 
executives  hold  to  fallacies  which  will 
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not  withstand  the  acid  test. 

They  believe  that: 

More  than  two  people  can  hold  a 

{•cret.  This  is  impossible.  Word-of- 
mouth  information  spreads  like  wild 
fire.  Once  a  report  is  out,  the  only 
desirable  way  to  deal  with  it  is  hon¬ 
estly  and  fully. 

The  press  can  be  controlled.  It  can¬ 
not.  When  you  buy  advertising  space 
you  have  the  right  to  use  that  space  as 
your  own.  But  the  editorial  columns 
of  any  worth-while  publication  are  re¬ 
served  for  news,  whether  good  or  bad. 
The  only  yardsticks  for  a  news  story 
are  its  truth  and  importance.  You  can 
never  buy  editorial  space.  You  must 
earn  it.  If  the  news  concerning  you  is 
not  pleasant,  you  must  accept  it  as 
graciously  as  you  would  pleasant  news. 

Reporters  are  instruments.  No;  they 
are  human  beings  given  to  the  same 
emotions  you  are.  They  will  not  try 
to  slant  news  consciously.  However, 
there  is  no  denying  that  your  past 
relations  with  them  will  be  a  factor 
when  they  approach  you  in  your  par¬ 
ticular  hour  of  crisis. 

Publicity  staffs  can  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  representing  you  with¬ 
out  the  authority.  Obviously,  this  is 
impossible.  Many  store  publicity 
people  are  put  in  an  untenable  posi¬ 
tion  by  top  management.  They  must 
deal  with  the  press  on  delicate  sub¬ 
jects,  yet  are  not  empowered  to  speak 
for  the  organization.  In  some  cases 
they  protect  themselves  by  placing  a 
buffer  between  you  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  involved.  They  are  even  afraid 
to  approach  you  on  something  contro¬ 
versial  for  fear  of  the  repercussions. 
As  a  result,  they  issue  a  terse,  “No 
Comment,’’  and  force  the  reporter  to 
go  elsewhere  for  the  information  that 
concerns  you. 

Today's  denial  will  be  forgotten  in 
tomorrow's  confirmation.  Memories 
are  not  quite  that  short.  A  denial 
may  seem  the  easiest  way  of  dealing 
with  a  matter  on  which  you  wish  to 
delay  discussion.  But  if  a  store  builds 
a  history  of  denying  stories  that  are 
later  confirmed,  it  obviously  cannot 
expect  editorial  writers  to  consider  it 
a  reliable  source  of  information.  This 


could  be  a  heavy  disadvantage  at  some 
important  turn  in  the  store’s  affairs. 

If  you  make  it  difficult  for  the  re¬ 
porter,  he'll  drop  the  story.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  You 
merely  whet  his  appetite.  What  would 
have  been  a  routine  story  becomes  a 
challenging  adventure.  Whether  you 
realize  it  or  not,  your  refusal  to  ccK>p- 
erate  has  opened  a  vendetta. 

In  dealing  with  the  press  you  deal 
merely  with  a  reporter.  Forget  that 
word  "merely.”  Whether  you  realize 


it  or  not,  the  reporter  who  covers  your 
store  is  powerful.  He  has  the  backing 
of  thousands  of  readers.  They  will  see 
you  through  his  eyes  and  will  form 
their  judgments  from  his  observations. 

The  only  kind  of  publicity  that's 
good  for  a  store  is  fashion  and  com¬ 
munity  publicity.  This  is  a  short¬ 
sighted  attitude.  You  couldn’t  remain 
in  business  if  you  saw  only  customers. 
The  public  is  universal  and  your  edi¬ 
torial  coverage  must  be  the  same.  This 
definitely  includes  financial  newspa¬ 
pers,  business  and  trade  magazines. 


The  Careers  of  NYU's  Retailing  Alumni 


The  New  York  University  School  of 
Retailing  was  founded  40  years  ago 
this  month.  Alumni  holding  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  retailing  number  over 
2,000.  Recently  the  School  mailed  a 
16-page  questionnaire  to  its  graduates 
to  get  information  about  their  careers. 
When  the  full  report  on  this  survey 
appears  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Retailing,  the  School’s 
quarterly  publication,  it  is  expected 
to  provide  a  wealth  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  experience  of  profession¬ 
ally  trained  careerists  in  retailing. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Edwards, 
dean  of  the  School,  has  released  pre¬ 
liminary  findings,  based  on  a  sample 
of  the  first  500  replies.  The  most  sur¬ 
prising  finding  is  that  less  than  half 
of  the  graduates  are  working  in  retail 
stores:  the  most  encouraging  is  that 
this  group  is  faring,  financially,  better 
than  those  in  other  fields. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  alumni 
report  that  they  went  to  work-in  stores 
upon  graduation.  Of  this  total,  44  per 
cent  are  still  in  stores.  The  average  is 
lowered  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
women  left,  some  to  raise  families  and 
a  good  number  to  teach.  Only  16  f)er 
cent  of  the  women  graduates  who  took 
retail  jobs  to  begin  with  are  still  work¬ 
ing  in  stores,  but  59  per  cent  of  the 
men  are. 

Of  those  who  are  holding  retail  jobs 
right  now,  26  per  cent  are  in  top  man¬ 
agement  positions.  Fifty-two  p>er  cent 
are  in  the  middle  management  posi¬ 
tions:  most  of  these  are  in  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Positions  below  the  middle  man¬ 
agement  level  are  held  by  22  per  cent. 


presumably  the  most  recent  graduate. 

Measured  by  their  annual  earnings, 
the  alumni  engaged  in  retailing  have 
made  better  progress  than  those  who 
w’ent  into  other  fields,  as  this  tabula¬ 
tion  shows: 

Annual 

Earnings  Retailers  Non-Retailers 
$15,000  or  more  26.4%  17.3% 

$7,500$  15,000  35.7%  40.8% 

Less  than  $7,500  38. 1  %  4 1 .9% 

Besides  the  75  per  cent  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  who  reported  that  they  found 
their  first  jobs  in  retail  stores,  there 
were  11  per  cent  who  went  directly 
into  the  teaching  field,  chiefly  as  teach¬ 
ers  of  retailing  and  distributive  educa¬ 
tion.  Those  now  engaged  in  retail  ed¬ 
ucation  number  18  per  cent  (13  per 
cent  of  the  men  and  26  per  cent  of  the 
women).  Added  to  the  44  per  cent 
who  are  still  in  retail  stores,  this  gives 
a  total  of  62  per  cent  working  directly 
or  indirectly  in  retailing:  72  per  cent 
of  the  men  graduates  and  42  per  cent 
of  the  women. 

What  are  the  attitudes  of  the  alumni 
towards  retailing  as  a  career?  As  sum¬ 
marized  by  Dr.  Edwards,  they  are: 

“If  they  had  an  opportunity  to  start 
all  over,  46  per  cent  stated  that  they 
would  choose  retailing  again.  Forty 
p>er  cent  said  they  would  not.  Para¬ 
doxically,  although  a  sizeable  minority 
would  not  choose  retailing  again  for 
themselves,  a  sizeable  majority  looked 
with  greater  favor  on  retailing  as  a 
career  field  for  other  people:  63  p>er 
cent  said  they  would  recommend  re¬ 
tailing  to  young  men,  and  67  per  cent 
would  suggest  it  to  young  women.” 
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GUM's  elaborate  old  building  in  Red  Square 
stretches  out  for  half  a  block  on  each  side  of 
the  main  entrance.  Originally  it  housed 
hundreds  of  private  shops.  It  still  looks  more 
like  a  mammoth  shopping  bazaar  than  like 
a  department  store  under  one  management. 


MARKDOWNS 

in 

MOSCOW 

By  Milton  J,  Margolis 


This  is  the  great  skylighted  central  hall  in 
^which  fashion  shows  and  expositions  are  held. 
All  the  traffic  to  the  200  selling  departments 
passes  along  this  complicated  concourse. 


GUM,  coming  of  age  as  a  department  store  in  the 
improving  Russian  economy,  begins  to  face  the 
problems  of  predicting  consumer  demand.  Not  so 
long  ago,  when  all  consumer  goods  were  scarce, 
any  merchandise  produced  sold  out  at  once.  Today, 
GUM  is  researching  customer  preferences,  really 
advertising,  packaging  some  merchandise  to 
increase  its  eye  appeal,  preparing  to  introduce 
instalment  selling  —  and  learning  about  markdowns. 
Our  reporter  is  manager  of  merchandising  at 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  the  advertising  agency,  has 
a  long  retail  merchandising  background,  and  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Business  School. 


SLOW-MOVING  merchandise  was 
being  marked  down  at  GUM,  Mos¬ 
cow’s  sprawling  great  department  store 
on  Red  Square,  when  I  was  there  in 
June.  And  this  is  a  case  where  mark- 
downs  mean  progress! 

Until  very  recently,  GUM  merchan¬ 
dising  has  been  an  unbroken  series  of 
victories  of  “today  over  yesterday." 
Anything  offered  for  sale  was  auto¬ 
matically  a  hot  item.  But  now  there’s 
enough  merchandise  available  so  that 
the  element  of  customers’  preference 
must  be  considered.  That’s  why  GUM 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 
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is  now  making  an  acquaintance  not 
only  with  markdowns  but  also  with 
market  research,  promotion  and  even 
some  fancy  packaging.  Just  ahead,  by 
all  indications,  lies  a  venture  into 
credit  selling. 

GUM’s  many-turreted  building,  an 
elaborate  example  of  turn-of-the-cen- 
tury  architecture,  faces  the  mausoleum 
in  which  the  bodies  of  Lenin  and 
Stalin  are  on  view.  The  building  is 
three  stories  high  and  covers  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  large  city  block.  Its  location 
in  Red  Square  puts  it  at  the  very 
heart  of  Moscow,  which  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  six  million.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  sightseers  come  to  Red  Square 
every  day.  GUM  is  a  showcase  where 
both  Soviet  citizens  and  visitors  from 
abroad  can  see  the  USSR’s  progress  in 
the  production  of  consumer  goods. 

My  behind-the-scenes  visit  at  GUM 
was  arranged  by  representatives  of  In¬ 
tourist.  They  accompanied  me  from 
my  nearby  hotel  to  the  store,  where 
we  w'ere  met  by  Alexander  Gladstein, 
assistant  to  the  director  of  GUM.  Mr. 
Gladstein  was  born  in  Russia,  moved 
to  the  U.  S.,  where  he  lived  for  15 
years,  and  then  returned  to  Moscow. 
He  s|)eaks  fluent  English  and  idio¬ 
matic  American,  and  so  is  an  adept 
interpreter.  In  addition,  his  work  in 
the  store  includes  merchandising  re¬ 
sponsibilities  so  that  he  is  an  excellent 
source  of  information. 

He  conducted  me  upstairs  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices,  and  introduced  me  to 
Ivan  Plahotin,  deputy  director  of  the 
store.  A  cordial,  well-dressed  man  of 
about  45,  Mr.  Plahotin  has  two  hard¬ 
working  secretaries,  a  crow'ded  sched¬ 
ule  and  a  large,  well-furnished  office 
differing  very  little  from  an  American 
executive’s  headquarters.  He  said  he 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  talk 
about  GUM  and  to  learn  something 
about  American  mercharidising.  I 
handed  a  list  of  written  questions  to 
Mr.  Gladstein  and  the  interview  was 
under  way. 


Store  Organization.  GUM  has  200 

selling  departments,  organized  into 
seven  merchandising  divisions.  It  em¬ 
ploys  about  6,000  people,  and  has,  I 
was  told,  an  average  traffic  activity  of 
130,000  customers  a  day.  The  merchan¬ 
dise  includes  all  types  of  consumer 
goods  except  automobiles,  motorcycles, 
furniture,  pianos  and  medicines.  There 


is  a  complete  food  department,  and 
the  store  also  controls  the  operation 
of  several  hundred  street  vendors  sell¬ 
ing  soft  drinks  and  ice  cream  in  and 
around  Red  Square. 

Each  of  the  seven  divisions  has  a 
merchandising  head,  but  below  this 
f>osition  the  main  job  is  that  of  de¬ 
partment  manager,  responsible  solely 
for  operations  and  not  for  buying  or 
merchandising. 

Buying  and  Selling.  Since  all  retailing 
and  manufacturing  are  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  state,  the  working  partner¬ 
ship  of  GUM  and  its  producer-suppli¬ 
ers  is  easily  facilitated.  And  until 
quite  recently  the  great  shortage  of 
consumer  goods  meant  there  was  no 
need  for  the  exercise  of  any  particular 
buying  or  selling  skills.  Whatever 
could  be  made  could  be  sold. 

Of  late,  however,  two  very  impor¬ 
tant  changes  have  become  evident. 
First,  not  all  merchandise  is  snapp>ed 
up  as  quickly  as  before.  The  organiz¬ 
ation  has  found  itself,  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  few  relatively  slow-mov¬ 
ing  items  and  the  ultimate  recourse 
of  price  reductions  has  had  to  be  used. 

Second,  the  Russian  consumer  has 
begun  to  show  a  preference  for  higher 
price  lines.  This  shift  occurred,  so  I 
was  unofficially  informed  later,  not 
because  the  Russian  customer  has 
more  money  to  spend,  but  because  of 
unhappy  experience  with  inferior, 
shotldy  merchandise.  As  an  example, 
the  higher  priced  men’s  suits  are  said 
to  be  the  best  sellers. 

Now,  in  an  effort  to  manufacture 
what  the  consumer  wants,  GUM  has 
started  a  series  of  conferences  which 
are  attended  by  selected  customers, 
representatives  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  merchandising  division  heads 
concerned.  Sample  items  are  exam¬ 
ined,  opinions  are  voiced  and  decisions 
are  reached  as  to  whether  the  mer¬ 
chandise  should  be  produced  or  not. 
I  was  shown  a  clipping  from  a  Mos¬ 
cow  newspaper,  describing  one  of 
these  merchandise  conferences. 

Average  markup  over  cost,  I  was 
told,  is  between  15  and  20  per  cent. 
Some  merchandise  is  imported;  wool¬ 
ens  and  worsteds  from  England;  silks 
from  France;  leather  goods  from  Italy; 
novelties  from  Austria;  clothing  from 
Red  China;  cameras,  phonographs, 
watches,  etc.,  from  East  Germany,  and 


crystal  from  Czechoslovakia.  (Another 
recent  American  visitor  to  GUM  says 
that  about  18  (ler  cent  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  imp>orts.) 

Store  Operation.  All  transactions  are 
in  cash.  The  old-style  abacus  is  used 
in  figuring  change.  Inventory  records 
of  a  unit  control  nature  are  main¬ 
tained  on  high  ticket  items,  women’s 
style  items,  piece  goods  and  some  other 
merchandise.  The  methods  used  are 
rather  primitive,  but  doubtless  will 
improve  as  the  real  need  develops  for 
controlling  inventories  that  hereto¬ 
fore  were  almost  non-existent.  The 
recordkeeping  is  done  by  women 
clerks  and  I  saw  no  mechanical  or 
electronic  accounting  equipment. 
(From  another  source  I  have  learned 
since  my  return  to  the  U.  S.  that  Swed¬ 
ish  cash  registers  are  now  being  im¬ 
ported  into  the  USSR  in  exchange  for 
Russia’s  crude  oil.) 

Most  of  the  employees  are  women. 
All  belong  to  a  trade  union,  but  this 
group  is  more  active  in  preserving  dis¬ 
cipline  than  in  arguing  for  benefits. 
Employees  work  a  six-day,  46-hour 
week  and  are  given  a  12-day  vacation 
each  year.  The  store  is  open  seven 
days  a  week  and  until  nine  o’clock 
every  night. 

Some  training  in  merchandising 
and  selling  is  carried  on,  although  this 
operation  is  in  its  infancy  compared 
with  ours.  This  is  understandable,  be¬ 
cause  until  now  GUM  has  not  needed 
either  merchant-buyers  or  technically 
trained  salesclerks.  Group  incentives 
are  offered  for  increased  sales  produc¬ 
tion.  Clerks  in  certain  sections  are 
given  a  sales  quota  and  a  group  bonus 
is  given  for  exceeding  it.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  bonus  is  10  per  cent  of  the 
excess  over  quota. 

Sales  Promotion.  Advertising,  primi¬ 
tive  by  our  standards,  is  in  the  form 
of  announcements  of  merchandise 
availability.  Television  and  radio  are 
used,  and,  most  often  of  all,  news¬ 
papers.  Customer  giveaway  booklets 
are  distributed  for  special  events. 

Window  displays,  facing  Red  Square, 
are  changed  regularly,  and  are  claimed 
to  be  very  effective.  Mr.  Plahotin  said 
with  pride  that  the  store  has  a  strict 
policy  that  no  merchandise  can  be  dis¬ 
played  in  windows  if  its  out  of  stock. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Fashion  shows  are  held  at  least  once 
a  week  and  visiting  exhibits  are  occa¬ 
sionally  scheduled,  such  as  the  recent 
Dior  showing.  Women's  Day— similar 
to  our  Mother’s  Day,  but  for  all 
women— is  held  on  March  8th  and 
publicized  with  reminders  to  men  to 
remember  women  with  gifts.  Other 
special  events  and  national  celebra¬ 
tions  are  the  occasion  of  extra  store 
promotion  efforts.  As  yet,  markdowns 
on  merchandise  have  not  been  adver¬ 
tised  or  publicized  in  any  way. 

The  GUM  store’s  competition  con¬ 
sists  of  other  government-owned  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  which  abound  on  the 
streets  near  Red  Square  and  which 
carry  the  same  merchandise  at  the 
same  prices.  Merchandise  shortages 
so  far  have  kept  competition  from  be¬ 
ing  serious.  However,  Mr.  Plahotin 
took  some  time  to  emphasize  that  re¬ 
tail  competition  “of  a  healthy  nature” 
does  exist,  and  that  retail  stores  must 
show  a  satisfactory  performance.  (We 
did  not  discuss  what  constituted  a 
“satisfactory  performance.”) 

Store  Policies.  GUM  was  still  operat¬ 
ing  strictly  on  a  cash-on-the-line  basis 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  But  the  store 
was  watching  with  great  interest  a  gov¬ 
ernment  experiment  in  Kharkov,  al¬ 
lowing  instalment  buying  of  automo¬ 
biles  and  television  sets. 

Some  deliveries  are  made  on  items 
such  as  television  sets.  Customers  can 
come  in  and  listen  to  phonograph  rec¬ 
ords  before  making  a  choice.  No  re¬ 
turns  are  allowed  unless  the  item  is 
clearly  defective,  and  the  store  is  the 
judge.  Gift  wrapping  is  not  provided. 

Self-service  departments  exist  in  a 
few  areas  of  the  store,  particularly  in 
kitchenware  and  piece  goods,  and 
more  are  being  studied. 

Fancy  packaging  on  such  items  as 
perfumes  and  cosmetics  is  being  de¬ 
veloped.  Although  shabby  by  our 
standards,  the  attempts  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  even  impressive,  considering 
the  long  absence  of  anything  even  re¬ 
motely  resembling  a  frill. 

Prices.  One  of  the  most  frequently 
asked  questions  concerns  the  pricing 
of  merchandise.  Just  to  quote  the 
rubles  asked,  and  even  to  translate 
this  price  into  American  dollars  (either 
on  the  Russian  base  of  four  rubles  to 
the  dollar  or  on  the  tourist  basis  of  10) 


is  not  meaningful.  What  can  be  done 
is  to  relate  the  Russian  price  and  its 
American  equivalent  to  the  number 
of  hours  worked  by  the  average  worker 
in  order  to  earn  the  purchase  price. 

For  example,  a  man’s  suit  of  good 
quality  costs  $80  in  the  U.  S.,  and  $80 
is  earned  by  the  average  American 
steelworker  in  29i/^  hours.  But  in 
the  USSR,  a  good  quality  suit  costs 
2,000  rubles,  and  the  average  steel¬ 
worker  has  to  put  in  208  hours  of 
working  time  to  earn  that  sum  of 
money.  Other  comparisons  of  this 
kind  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table,  reproduced  by  permission  of  the 


United  States  Governmental  Affain 
Institute. 

Trends.  The  move  to  the  suburbs  is 
taking  place  in  Moscow  as  elsewhere, 
and  huge  apartment  buildings,  rela¬ 
tively  far  from  the  center  of  the  city, 
are  being  erected.  Specialty  stores  are 
being  built  near  them.  These  retail 
units  will  be  of>erated  separately  with 
no  direct  help  or  supervision  from 
GUM.  It  is  intended  that  GUM  le- 
main  a  downtown,  one-unit  operation. 
Mr.  Plahotin  was  intensely  interested 
in  the  American  shopping  center,  but 
there  is  nothing  yet  resembling  this 


MERCHANDISE  PRICE  COMPARISONS* 

Standard  of  Living  for  Average  Steelworkers— USSR  and  USA 

Prices  Hours  of  Work  Required 


USSR 

Rubles 

USA 

Dollars 

USSR** 

USA*** 

%  of 
Differencs 

Meat  (per  pound) 

5 

$.85 

.7 

.3 

130 

Bread  (per  pound) 

’/i 

.15 

.1 

.05 

100 

Potatoes  (per  pound) 

.07 

.04 

.03 

33 

Butter  (per  pound) 

26 

.80 

3.6 

.3 

1100 

Chocolate  bar  (4  oz.) 

17 

.20 

2.4 

.07 

3340 

Man's  suit  (good  quality) 

2000 

80.00 

208.0 

29.5 

600 

Man's  shirt  (good  quality) 

290 

4.00 

40.0 

1.5 

2560 

Nylon  stockings  (poor  quality) 

39 

.60 

5.4 

.2 

2600 

Men's  shoes  (good  quality) 

250 

15.00 

34.8 

5.5 

530 

Pair  of  women's  shoes 

320 

12.00 

44.5 

4.4 

930 

Woman's  summer  coat 

400 

40.00 

55.6 

14.7 

280 

Plain  gold  watch 

1300 

50.00 

180.0 

18.4 

880 

Bicycle 

600 

50.00 

83.5 

18.4 

350 

Automobile-ZIM  (equal  to 

1949  Buick) 

42000 

4200.00 

5850.0 

1550.0 

277 

Automobile-VOLGA  (equal  to 
stripped  Ford  or  Chevrolet) 

32000 

2100.00 

4450.0 

773.0 

475 

TV  Set  (10")  (17"  in  U.  S.) 

1950 

170.00 

270.0 

62.6 

335 

Refrigerator— 7-9  cu.  ft. 

1500 

200.00 

209.0 

73.6 

184 

Record  player— small,  simple 

300 

50.00 

41.8 

18.4 

127 

Hi-Fi  Radio 

2100 

150.00 

292.0 

55.1 

430 

Vacuum  Cleaner 

1500 

50.00 

209.0 

18.4 

1000 

Hotel  Room 

30 

7.50 

4.2 

2.8 

50 

Dinner— best  eating  place 

64 

5.00 

8.9 

1.8 

390 

Cigarettes— pack  of  20 

3 

.25 

.4 

.09 

390 

Cognac— 1  pint 

72 

4.00 

10.0 

1.46 

595 

Gasoline— 1  gallon 

2 

.35 

.28 

.13 

115 

Rent  (400  sq.  ft.) 

85 

50.00 

11.8 

18.4 

-36 

Union  Dues  (per  month) 

13 

5.00 

1.8 

1.8 

0 

*Reprinted  from  "Soviet  Russia,"  published  by  the  Governmental  Affairs  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 
**At  7.2  rubles  per  hour  —  1300  per  month. 

***At  $2.72  per  hour  (from  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1957). 
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now. ..control  your 
accounts  receivable 
from  point  of  saie 


with  the  IBM  PUNCHED  CARD  SALES  CHECK 


2.  Aged  trial  balance  prepared  after  each 
billing  cycle 

3.  Easier  stuffing  of  accounts  receivable 
unit  files  because  all  daily  transactions 
are  machine  sorted  together 

4.  All  customer  statements  addressed 
from  IBM  cards.  For  active  accounts 
only 

5.  Service  charges  worked  out  automati* 
cally  for  revolving  accounts  or  overdue 
balances 

6..  Earlier  mailing  of  statements  . . .  faster 
payment  of  bills  . . .  less  outstanding  ac¬ 
counts  receivable 

For  more  information  about  the  IBM 
Punched  Card  Sales  Check  System,  call  your 
local  representative  soon.  You  may  pur¬ 
chase  or  lease  IBM  equipment. 


You’re  looking  at  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
The  beginning— a  sale  being  recorded  on  the 
IBM  Punched  Card  Sales  Check.  The  end— 
when  your  customer  gets  his  statement. 

The  entire  transaction— from  initial  sale  to 
customer  statement— is  processed  from  this 
one  punched  card  check.  Each  sale  is  re¬ 
corded  on  the  card  for  subsequent  machine 
processing.  This  same  punched  card  actu¬ 
ates  all  other  accounting  steps:  Sales  audit, 
aged  trial  balance,  and  others. 

It  will  fit  any  type  of  audit  system  your  store 
may  have. 

The  IBM  punched  card  system  will  give  you: 

1.  Balanced  control  of  audits  and  receiva¬ 
bles 
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compact  of>eration  in  Moscow. 

American  merchandise  controls, 
store  layout  and  sales  training  policies 
were  the  subjects  that  seemed  to  inter¬ 
est  the  GUM  executives  most.  At  one 
point,  when  I  mentioned  that  our 
stores  too  had  problems  in  the  selling 
area,  Mr.  Plahotin  laughed,  pulled  a 
badge  out  of  a  drawer  and  pinned  it 
on  my  coat  lapel.  Because  our  prob¬ 
lems  were  similar  to  his,  he  explained, 
he  was  making  me  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  GUM  organization.  But 
he’s  not  ready  yet,  he  said,  to  take  on 
the  additional  problem  of  expanding 
customer  services  or  the  complications 
of  an  intensified  promotional  cam¬ 
paign. 


The  Atmosphere  of  GUM.  After  an 
interview  of  about  two  hours,  Mr. 
Plahotin  and  Mr.  Gladstein  took  me 
on  a  tour  of  the  store.  There’s  nothing 
like  it  in  an  American’s  experience, 
though  the  structure  itself  has  a  super¬ 
ficial  resemblance  to  some  of  the  older 
European  department  stores.  The 
center  of  the  building  is  three  stories 
high,  and  is  flooded  with  natural  light 
from  a  huge,  arched  skylight.  The 
sales  floors  stretch  away  through  many 
arched  openings  on  either  side  of  this 
great  central  well.  Besides  booths  and 
counters,  there  are  many  small  sepa¬ 
rate  shops.  The  effect  is  more  like  a 
bazaar  of  many  stores  than  like  a 
single  department  store.  This  im¬ 
pression  is  heightened  because  of  the 
duplication  of  merchandise  in  quite  a 
few  of  the  shops.  (The  GUM  build¬ 
ing  was  originally  designed  to  house 
separate  stores.) 

As  my  visit  ended,  Mr.  Plahotin  in¬ 
vited  me  to  return  in  two  or  three 
years,  because  the  store  has  scheduled 
great  progress  for  itself  in  that  inter¬ 
val.  As  for  its  accomplishments  so 
far,  1  can  comment  that  the  quantity 
of  merchandise,  questionable  though 
some  of  the  styling  and  quality  may 
be  by  our  standards,  was  far  more 
than  I  had  expected  to  see.  This  was 
true  both  in  GUM  and  in  other  retail 
stores  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  And 
I  was  certainly  not  prepared  to  find 
promotional  activities  or  efforts  to 
conduct  market  research  activities  or 
attempts  at  fancy  packaging. 

Above  all,  who  would  have  expect¬ 
ed  markdowns  in  a  department  store 
in  Moscow? 


"Kasper  Scheme"  Brings 
Second  British  Team  Here 


I 


The  idea  of  studying  the  American 
market  first  hand  in  order  to  learn 


I  market  first  hand  in  order  to  learn 
the  styling  and  merchandising  that 
will  increase  sales  of  British  exports 
here  was  tested  last  spring,  when  a 
group  of  10  representatives  of  British 
manufacturers  came  here  on  a  study 
mission.  (Stores,  June  1959.)  The 
experiment  was  so  successful  that  a 
second  group  was  immediately  recruit¬ 
ed.  Numbering  24,  it  arrived  in  the 
U.  S.  this  month.  Others  will  be  com¬ 
ing  in  the  future. 

The  study  program  was  proposed 
to  the  British  Dollar  Exports  Council 
in  December,  1958  by  Joseph  P.  Kas¬ 
per,  president  of  Associated  Merchan¬ 
dising  Corporation.  Now  known  as 
the  “Kasper  Scheme,’’  it  brings  to  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  teams  of  young 
British  designers,  technicians  and  pro¬ 
motion  people.  They  work  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  at  selling  and  non-selling 
jobs,  in  order  to  learn  about  American 
customer  preferences  and  American 
merchandising  methods. 


Notes  on  America.  At  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  held  in  July,  before  returning 
home,  the  10  young  men  in  the  pilot 
group  spoke  enthusiastically  of  their 
experiences.  They  were  taking  back 
many  ideas  about  the  merchandise 
styling  that  pleases  Americans  and 
many  recommendations  about  im¬ 
proved  packaging  and  labeling.  They 
feel  that  the  tradition  of  quality  will 
continue  to  be  the  most  important 
selling  appeal  of  British  merchandise, 
but  that  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  promoting  the  specific  ways  in 
which  this  quality  is  manifest.  There 
has  been  too  much  reliance,  said  the 
young  men,  on  the  snob  appeal  of  a 
general  “Buy  British’’  theme. 

Some  aspects  of  American  living 
w'hich  will  influence  their  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  recommendations 
were  these: 

The  informal  mode  of  living  and  its 
effect  on  dress;  the  importance  of  the 
teen-ager  as  a  customer;  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  impulse  buying  based  on  eye 
appeal;  the  success  of  related  item¬ 
selling;  the  difference  in  merchandise 
preferences  betw’een  the  suburban 


shopper  and  the  main  store  shopper, 
and  the  accepted  idea  of  rapid  obso¬ 
lescence,  with  very  frequent  fashion 
changes. 

The  young  executives  also  have  ideas 
about  changes  they’d  like  to  see  intro¬ 
duced  in  British  stores.  One  sugges¬ 
tion  is  a  much  more  liberal  returns 
policy,  more  in  line  with  American 
practice.  They  are  also  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  late  openings  two  or 
three  evenings  a  week  which  encour¬ 
age  family  shopping. 

“In  London,’’  said  one  of  the  visi¬ 
tors,  “the  average  store  remains  open 
only  one  night  a  week,  and  then  only 
until  7  or  8  p.m.,  while  most  small¬ 
town  stores  close  at  5:30  on  weekdays 
and  one  o’clock  on  Saturdays.’’ 

The  group  said  they  thought  that 
even  very  small  British  companies 
could  profitably  adopt  the  Kasper 
plan.  In  their  opinion,  an  individual 
can  make  good  observations  from  one 
location,  without  traveling  around  the 
country  (as  long  as  two  or  three  sub¬ 
urban  branches  are  seen),  and  they 
found  two  weeks  of  selling  behind  the 
counter  ample  to  give  a  useful  insight 
into  American  customers’  preferences. 


The  Second  Group.  The  24  representa¬ 
tives  now  beginning  eight  weeks  of 
work  and  study  here  had  an  orienta¬ 
tion  period  of  work  in  London  depart¬ 
ment  stores  such  as  Harrods.  The  24 
stores  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned  are: 

L.  S.  Ayres,  Indianapolis;  Abraham 
&  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Bullock’s, 
Los  Angeles;  I.  Magnin’s,  Los  Angeles: 
Burdine’s,  Miami;  Dayton’s,  Minne¬ 
apolis;  Emporium-Capwell,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Filene’s,  Boston;  Foley’s,  Hous¬ 
ton;  Higbee’s,  Cleveland;  F.  &  R.  I.az- 
arus,  Columbus;  Milwaukee  Boston, 
Milwaukee;  Rike  Kumler,  Dayton: 
John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Stix, 
Baer  &:  Fuller,  St.  Louis;  Strawbridge 
&  Clothier,  Philadelphia;  Thalhimer 
Bros.,  Richmond:  Gertz,  Jamaica,  New 
York;  Gimbel’s,  New  York  City: 
Stern’s,  New  York  City;  Jordan  Marsh, 
Boston;  Henry  Morgan  Co.,  Ltd., 
Montreal;  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto:  T.  Eaton,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
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REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 


BOYS’  DEPARTMENTS 


change  in  the  merchandise  seems  to  require  change  in 
the  method.  Changes  in  timing,  changes  in  promo¬ 
tional  approach,  changes  in  brand  policy,  changes  in 
the  amount  of  help  it  may  be  wise  for  a  department 
to  accept  from  its  resources,  all  came  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  in  discussions  with  the  experts  in  this  field.  In  pre¬ 
senting  here  an  analysis  of  the  suggestions  and  case 
histories  that  were  made  available  for  this  study,  the 
editors  express  their  appreciation  to  the  many  who 
contributed  their  thinking  and  experience  to  help  im¬ 
prove  department  store  men's  wear  operations. 


Fashion  excitement,  manifesting  itself 

strongly  in  the  men's  wear  group  of  departments, 
offers  management  both  a  promise  and  a  problem. 
The  promise  is,  of  course,  that  of  greater  volume  and 
profit,  along  with  wider  promotional  opportunities.  The 
problem  is  that  of  dispensing  with  those  of  yesterday's 
yardsticks  that  no  longer  apply  and  of  finding  the  new 
methods,  the  new  standards  for  today's  conditions. 

In  reviewing  the  men's  and  boys'  wear  situation  with 
manufacturers  and  merchandisers,  therefore,  STORES 
has  given  particular  attention  this  year  to  areas  where 


ever  more 


Today’s  new  men’s  departments  reflect  refailers’  use  of  attractive  settings  to  complement 
the  appealing  fashion  goods  now  being  sold  there.  At  the  Hecht  Company’s  Prince  Georges 
Plaza  store  in  Hyattsville,  Md.,  which  opened  November,  1958,  the  men’s  departments 
take  up  one-quarter  of  the  main  mall  level  (one  of  three  selling  floors).  Pictured  is  the 
men’s  furnishings  section,  showing  typical  predominance  of  self-selection  fixtures.  De¬ 
partments’  masculine  decor  features  walnut  fixtures  in  warm  brown,  grey  rubber  tile  floor, 
and  over-all  color  scheme  of  grey  and  white  with  accents  of  red.  The  sign,  ’’Men’s 
Accessories,”  is  on  a  display  unit  made  of  brass  rods  and  walnut  uprights,  with  two 
hexagonal  velvet-covered  panels  for  items  to  be  highlighted.  Architect:  Daniel  Schwartz- 
man.  (Other  stores’  new  men’s  departments  are  pictured  on  page  29.) 
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PORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 


:  THE  MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  DEPARTMENTS 


Growing  Pains 

in  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 


have  growing  pains  in  the 

W  men’s  and  boys’  departments,” 
says  one  of  the  merchandise  managers 
who  contributed  to  this  study.  “We 
are  getting  more  like  the  women’s 
fashion  business  every  day.  This  is 
good  for  business,  but  makes  it  tougher 
to  operate  profitably.” 

Picking  winners  from  among  an 
ever  widening  variety  of  styles,  colors 
and  fabrics  is  not  easy,  especially  for 
buyers  trained  to  operate  with  narrow 
assortments  of  extremely  staple  mer¬ 
chandise  carried  in  depth.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  play  the  winners  when  they 
have  been  picked.  In  some  sections  of 
the  industry,  the  sample-test-reorder 
routine  is  a  foreign  idea— practically 
an  enemy  alien  idea— to  manufacturers 
in  the  habit  of  putting  all  their  num¬ 
bers  into  production  for  a  season  at  a 
time.  When  a  good  number  sells  out, 
it’s  out,  and  the  buyer  who  wants  to 
fill  in  as  the  season  goes  along  has  to 
take  second  best  or  do  without. 

Vendors,  complains  one  merchan¬ 
diser,  want  to  run  a  fashion  business 
and  deliver  as  if  they  were  still  in  a 
staple  business.  Another  merchant, 
anticipating  difficulty  in  getting  want¬ 
ed  items  in  the  season  ahead,  urges 
manufacturers  to  gamble  a  little  more 
on  stock.  (Manufacturers,  of  course, 
would  like  the  retailers  to  take  more 
of  a  gamble.  Could  both  sides  be 
right?) 

Delivery  Problems.  Contemplating  the 
serious  delivery  problems  that  lie 
ahead  this  fall,  several  of  the  contrib¬ 
uting  merchandise  managers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  find  solutions  more  concrete 
than  letting  each  side  urge  the  other 
to  take  bigger  risks.  One  retailer  points 
out  that  the  root  of  the  problem  is  the 
tremendous  increase  in  popularity  of 


such  classifications  as  sweaters  and 
knit  shirts.  No  matter  how  good  a  job 
the  resources  do,  he  explains,  they  just 
do  not  have  the  facilities  to  increase 
production  enough.  A  great  many 
merchants,  he  goes  on,  will  therefore 
be  screaming  for  goods  as  the  season 
develops.  To  him,  the  logical  thing  is 
to  book  orders  far  in  advance  to  make 
sure  that,  so  far  as  his  own  store  is 
concerned,  there  will  be  adequate  de¬ 
liveries  and  proper  coverage.  Another 
retailer,  also  thinking  in  terms  of 
ordering  early  to  insure  delivery,  per¬ 
mits  his  buyers  to  utilize  their  open- 
to-buy  on  a  two-months  basis  rather 
than  monthly,  so  that  they  have  a 
little  flexibility. 

All  this  talk  of  covering  early  may 
sound  at  odds  with  the  talk  of  fast- 
moving  fashions  that  also  prevails 
throughout  the  men’s  and  boys’  field. 
It  is.  Sooner  or  later,  the  various  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  field  will  probably  take 
lessons  from  the  women’s  fashion  in¬ 
dustries  and  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  needs  of  fashion  retailing.  But 
until  they  do,  the  retailer  may  find  it 
expedient  to  put  aside  the -rule  book 
and  plunge  early  on  timely  fashions  in 
the  colors  and  styles  in  which  he  has 
confidence. 

Risks  to  Take.  Timely  fashion  mer¬ 
chandise  these  departments  must  have. 
As  one  store  spokesman  puts  it; 
“Though  the  staple  merchandise  car¬ 
ries  a  large  part  of  the  volume,  the 
customer  feels  much  more  drawn  to 
the  store  which  is  fashion  right  for  his 
particular  needs.”  If  there  are  risks 
involved  in  getting  fashion  right  mer¬ 
chandise  into  the  store  early,  perhaps 
this  is  the  year  for  men’s  departments 
to  take  those  risks. 

Plunging  early  on  fashion  merchan¬ 


dise,  before  he  has  had  time  to  test  its 
acceptance  in  his  own  store,  any  buyer 
is  bound  to  pick  a  few  wrong  styles 
and  colors,  or  to  attempt  some  coordi¬ 
nations  that  just  won’t  come  off.  His 
department  will  have  to  pay  in  mark- 
downs,  probably,  for  its  efforts  to  assert 
fashion  leadership— and  without  the 
profit  cushion  of  a  ready-to-wear  dis¬ 
count,  either.  Without  management’s 
backing,  the  buyer  may  not  try;  he 
may  simply  play  it  safe,  miss  the  boat 
on  some  of  the  season’s  best  fashions, 
and  let  some  of  the  store’s  best  cus¬ 
tomers  go  elsewhere  for  their  wants. 

Incentive  for  Risk.  A  glance  at  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  figures  suggests  at  least 
one  incentive  for  management  to  take 
risks  in  these  departments:  rising  vol¬ 
ume.  For  1958,  the  Federal  Reserve 
figures  show  the  total  main  store  just 
breaking  even  with  1957  in  volume, 
whereas  the  men’s  group  of  depart¬ 
ments  went  one  per  cent  ahead.  For 
the  first  five  months  of  1959,  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  even  more  attractive:  the  men’s 
group  of  departments  is  six  per  cent 
ahead,  against  four  f)er  cent  for  the 
total  main  store. 

Among  the  stores  contributing  to 
this  study,  the  sales  figures  reported 
are  even  better.  They  show  a  10  per 
cent  volume  increase,  typically,  for 
the  men’s  group  of  departments  in  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year.  For  1959 
as  a  whole,  the  reporting  stores  expect 
to  have  a  nine  or  10  per  cent  volume 
increase  in  each  of  the  departments 
within  the  group.  With  the  men’s  and 
boys’  departments  comprising  almost 
10  per  cent  of  total  store  volume,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Federal  Reserve  figures,  a 
10  per  cent  increase  in  their  sales  is 
equivalent  to  a  storewide  increase  of 
one  per  cent. 

Using  Key  Resources.  The  risks  the 
buyer  takes  in  buying  fashion  mer¬ 
chandise  early  can  be  minimized  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  following  a 
dictum  commonly  preached  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  circles,  but  not  commonly 
followed  among  men’s  and  boys’  buy¬ 
ers:  that  of  working  closely  with  a  few 
key  resources.  In  many  sections  of  the 
men’s  and  boys’  wear  market,  one 
hears  of  buyers  spreading  themselves 
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FASHION  WINDOWS  BUILD  SALES 


Spring  is  the  time  for  spring  merchandise,  not  for  low-priced  summer  goods. 
It’s  time,  too,  to  talk  fashion,  quality,  and  color.  This  window  shows  how  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  did  it  through  a  tie-in  with  Esquire  Maga¬ 
zine’s  Cool  Blue  color  projection.  Suits  shown  range  from  $75  to  $145;  display 
features  shirts,  ties,  shoes,  jewelry,  umbrella,  toiletries,  belts,  luggage,  hat— 
and  an  open  copy  of  the  magazine.  This,  at  a  time  when  many  stores  else¬ 
where  were  nipping  their  spring  season  in  the  bud  by  premature  emphasis  on 
low-priced  wash-and-wear  meant  for  midsummer  use.  Next  April,  500  stores 
throughout  the  country  are  expected  to  launch  tie-in  promotions  with  Esquire’s 
spring  1960  theme.  Canyon  Colors,  using  windows  and  interior  displays. 


too  thin,  using  more  resources  than 
they  can  possibly  need.  In  a  category 
and  price  range  for  which,  let  us  say, 
a  single  key  resource  and  two  minor 
ones  would  be  adequate,  the  buyer 
may  have  five  or  six  brands.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  usually  a  poor  representation  of 
each  brand,  a  badly  balanced  assort¬ 
ment,  and  poor  turnover. 

If  the  buyer  leans  heavily  on  one 
good  resource,  however,  his  problem 
is  simpler.  The  buyer  brings  to  mar¬ 
ket  his  knowledge  of  local  likes  and 
dislikes;  the  resource  has  the  national 
and  regional  picture;  and  together 
they  select  the  items  most  likely  to 
sell  in  that  store.  Then,  with  the 
essentials  of  his  assortment  already 
covered,  the  buyer  can  go  on  to  the 
next  showroom  in  search  of  numbers 
to  fit  into  those  areas  where  his  princi¬ 
pal  line  may  need  bolstering  up. 

Item  Buying  Out.  This  is  not  a  lazy 
way  of  buying,  by  any  means.  The 
assortments  in  any  one  line  are  likely 
to  be  so  broad  today,  and  the  varia¬ 
tion  between  one  brand  and  another 


Higbee’s,  Cleveland,  gave  itself  the  full 
benefit  of  a  manufacturer’s  ad  in  this 
Christmas  window  for  Puritan’s  Ban-Lon 
sweater.  Tying  in  with  a  color  ad  in  This 
IVeek,  the  window  shows  four  styles  and 
eight  colors,  dramatizing  the  depth  of  its 
stock.  Window  card  stresses  automatic 
wash-and-wear  feature,  and  lists  all  four 
sweater  styles,  with  their  prices. 
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so  slight  as  to  an  individual  item,  that 
the  day  of  choosing  an  assortment  by 
items  is  practically  gone.  Manufac¬ 
turers  themselves  are  quick  to  admit 
that,  especially  in  the  medium-priced 
lines,  it  is  hard  to  tell  one  man’s  but¬ 
ton-down  shirt  from  another,  or  one 
brand’s  ribbed  socks  from  another’s. 
Differences  are  likely  to  boil  down  to 
the  brand’s  acceptance  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  to  its  ability  to  combine  in¬ 
stinct  and  research  and  come  up  with 
a  larger  percentage  of  winners,  season 
after  season,  than  its  competitors. 

A  leading  hosiery  line,  for  example, 
points  out  that  it  has  well  over  1,000 
numbers:  its  comp>etitors  in  the  same 
price  range  have  almost  as  many.  The 
buyer  who  means  to  pick  his  hosiery 
assortment,  item  by  item,  from  several 
lines,  has  to  learn  each  huge  line  at 
a  sitting  and  then  somehow  hold  in 
mind  what  he  has  seen  and  make  com¬ 
parisons  with  the  next  line  in  the  next 
showroom.  Hosiery  men  say  that  even 
the  most  brilliant  buyer  cannot  hope 
to  do  it;  they  themselves,  specialists 
in  this  one  field,  need  plenty  of  time 
to  learn  their  own  lines. 

More  and  more,  buying  in  the  men’s 
and  boys’  departments  is  becoming  a 
matter  of  choosing  the  brands  most 
likely  to  succeed,  and  accepting  from 
those  brands  a  good  deal  of  guidance 
as  to  what  should  constitute  the  assort¬ 
ment.  The  brands  may  not  be  infalli¬ 
ble,  of  course,  since  they  are  guided 
by  the  regional  or  national  picture.  It 
remains  the  buyer’s  problem  to  watch 
for  nationally  successful  styles  that 
don’t  go  over  in  his  community,  or  for 
items  that  are  passe  elsewhere,  but  still 
strong  with  his  customers.  The  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  general  picture  will  prob¬ 
ably  always  be  his  problem. 

Living  with  Brands.  Leaning  heavily 
on  brands  has  other  advantages  besides 
simplifying  the  selection  of  the  items 
that  will  comprise  the  assortment.  The 
important  brands  do  ample  national 
advertising  and  are  often  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  store’s  own  advertising. 
They  are  alert  to  fixturing  problems 
and  may  have  the  answers  worked  out 
for  the  store.  They  help  with  stock 
control  and  sales  training.  They  pack¬ 
age  and  label  well.  They  test  each 
new  development  in  fibers  or  fabrics 
thoroughly  before  they  go  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  it;  like  the  store,  they  do  not 


want  to  risk  their  good  names  on  mer¬ 
chandise  that  will  not  give  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Against  these  advantages,  there  are 
hazards,  too,  of  course.  A  coddled 
buyer  can  become  weak.  A  brand  that 
takes  too  much  responsibility  for  a 
department  may  proceed  to  run  that 
department  as  if  it  owned  it— as  has 
happened  in  some  fields.  A  niche  that 
is  not  taken  care  of  by  established 
brands  may  be  left  empty  if  the  buyer 
forgets  how  to  scout  around  for  some¬ 
thing  different  in  merchandise,  or 
something  to  sell  at  a  neglected  price 
point. 

Review  Brand  Policy.  This  may  be  the 

time,  then,  for  management  to  look 
deeply  into  the  question  of  brand  pol¬ 
icy  in  men’s  and  boys’  departments— 
how  many  lines  are  carried  and  how 
many  are  needed  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion;  which  brands  shall  be  featured; 


AS  men  become  ever  more  conscious 
of  dress,  special  clothes  are  de¬ 
veloped  for  special  occasions,  for  spe¬ 
cial  age  groups,  for  special  outlooks  on 
life.  And  for  each  of  these,  a  special 
shop  inevitably  grows.  Where  there 
were  two  departments  last  year,  there 
may  now  be  three;  where  three  exist, 
each  may  be  in  process  of  pinching  off 
a  part  of  itself  to  be  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  fourth  department. 

The  new  departments  usually  make 
sense,  for  they  are  called  into  being 
by  a  demand  from  customers.  Men’s 
sportswear  departments  have  flour¬ 
ished  since  they  became  separate  enti¬ 
ties;  so  have  sections  in  which  the 
grown  boy  may  shop  apart  from  the 
lollipop  crowd;  so,  too,  are  the  shops 
devoted  to  young  men  and  the  men 
who  remain  young  in  heart  and  figure. 
Each  new  shop  or  department  takes 
some  merchandise  from  the  longer 
established  departments:  each  of  the 


what  kinds  of  cooperation  should  be 
requested  or  accepted  from  key  re¬ 
sources.  This  may  be  the  time,  too,  to 
consider  the  place  of  the  store’s  own 
brand  or  of  the  unadvertised  brands 
in  these  departments.  Some  of  the 
store  brands  and  unknown  brands  may 
be  serving  an  important  function,  fill¬ 
ing  a  place  that  should  not  be  left 
empty;  others  may  simply  be  there  be¬ 
cause  someone  started  them  once  up>on 
a  time  and  no  one  ever  dropped  them. 
This  may  be  the  time  to  strengthen 
the  needed  ones  and  jettison  the  others. 

With  such  wide  assortments  to  deal 
with  in  each  classification,  men’s  and 
boys’  buyers  are  bound  to  do  more 
selecting  in  terms  of  brands  and  less 
in  terms  of  items.  It  may  be  wise  to 
work  out  in  advance  the  problems  that 
may  grow  out  of  this  situation,  and 
find  the  solutions  that  are  in  keeping 
with  the  store’s,  as  well  as  the  depart¬ 
ments’,  objectives. 


older  departments  has  to  hustle  to  find 
its  own  replacements  for  the  classifica¬ 
tions  it  has  turned  over  to  the  new¬ 
comer. 

All  this  makes  for  plenty  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  volume  building  in  the 
men’s  departments.  But  it  also  makes 
last  year’s  figures  and  last  year’s  pro¬ 
motion  schedule  poor  guides  for  this 
year.  Planning  nowadays  has  to  con¬ 
sider  what  may  have  been  added  to 
or  subtracted  from  the  department, 
and  how  its  present  customers  differ 
from  those  it  served  last  year.  And  the 
same  factors  have  to  be  considered  in 
judging  results. 

Young  Men's  Shops.  Consider,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  young  men’s  shops.  Al¬ 
though  many  of  them  use  “university” 
or  “varsity”  in  their  names,  Joe  Col¬ 
lege  is  not  their  main  customer.  Their 
man  is  the  one  in  the  twenties,  or 
thirties,  or  forties,  who  has  a  slim  fig- 
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meeting  with  record  smashing  succette 


llUlb  a  collection  of  dress  and  sport  shirts  for 
the  Young  Man’s  Market.  Realistically  priced,  it  is  the 
perfect  answer  for  the  young  man  with  expensive  tastes 
but  a  modest  budget. 
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Gofihnenial 


dress  shirts  to  go  with  the  new  continental 
fashion  in  men’s  suits.  New  package,  new  fold,  and  at 
Truval’s  truly  popular  prices,  new  volume  for  you. 


You  get  a  wider  choice,  you 
make  a  better  choice  with  Truval’s  sports  shirts  and  knit¬ 
wear  .  .  .  backed  by  effective  national  advertising  in  the 
magazines  that  count. 
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The  Tmual  Story  —  Truval  fills  a  unique 

and  important  spot  in  your  business.  It  is  t/ie  nationally- 
advertised  quality  brand  in  the  vital  popular  price  field  .  . . 
offering  its  famous  wash-and-wear  white  shirt  at  $3.35  (3  for 
$10) . . .  the  perfect  team-mate  to  your  present  major  branded 
line.  With  Truval  this  Fall  you  get  a  standout  national  ad 
program  in  LIFE,  LOOK,  ESQUIRE,  SPORT  CARS 
ILLUSTRATED  and  PLAYBOY,  a  dynamic  50-50  co-op 
plan,  fine  packaging,  the  union  label  in  every  shirt.  And  — 
like  no  other  brand  in  its  price  range  —  Truval  gives  you 
82  years  of  tailoring  know-how,  better  than  average  values, 
a  substantial  merchandising  program,  excellent  service  — 
and  unquestionable  integrity. 


Shirts 


wriiwal  Shirt  Co.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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ure,  can  wear  natural  shoulder  lines, 
and  has  a  taste  for  classics  of  excellent 
quality.  He  doesn’t  respond  to  back- 
to-school  or  to  bargain  promotions;  he 
does  react  to  institutional-typ>e  adver¬ 
tising. 

Those  who  have  studied  this  par¬ 
ticular  customer  most  closely  say  that 
he  knows  exactly  what  he  wants— and 
when  he  wants  to  buy  it.  If  a  store 
opens  a  sf>ecial  shop  for  him,  he  will 
note  the  announcement  and,  in  his 
own  good  time,  drop  in  and  look  over 
the  merchandise.  If  he  finds  what  he 
likes,  if  the  salespeople  suggest  without 
putting  on  the  pressure,  if  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  appropriately  masculine,  he 
will  continue  to  come. 

Because  this  customer  is  a  wardrobe 
planner  rather  than  a  bargain  snapper- 
upper,  observers  warn  against  using 
prompt  response  to  a  store  ad  as  an 
index  to  a  department’s  success  with 
him.  He  isn’t  the  man  to  break  the 
door  down  the  day  an  ad  app>ears,  they 
say.  To  measure  the  effectiveness  of  a 
department’s  appeal  to  this  customer, 
they  suggest  watching  for  repeat  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  same  people,  for  a  grad¬ 
ually  widening  circle  of  customers,  for 
customers  who  browse,  and  plan,  and 
eventually  buy.  Those  are  the  indi¬ 
cations,  rather  than  the  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  ad,  that  the  department 
is  registering  as  headquarters  for  this 
customer. 

How  They  Operate.  Among  the  stores 
participating  in  this  study,  two  in 
every  five  already  have  shops  for  this 
special  customer.  (This  is  probably  a 
much  higher  proportion  than  would 
be  found  generally;  the  stores  that 
took  part  in  this  research  are  strongly 
interested  in  the  men’s  departments 
and  report  better  than  average  results 
in  them.) 

Nearly  all  of  these  shops  have  their 
own  merchandise  budgets  and  adver¬ 
tising  budgets,  and  at  least  half  of 
them  have  their  own  sales  staffs.  Most 
of  them  carry  their  own  sportswear 
and  furnishings. 

One  merchandiser  is  emphatic  about 
the  need  for  a  completely  separate 
“store”  rather  than  a  shop  or  alcove 
in  the  men’s  clothing  department.  De¬ 
partment  store  geography  being  what 


it  is,  the  arguments  seem  to  be  all  on 
his  side.  Theoretically,  the  customer 
could  buy  his  Ivy  League  suits  in  the 
clothing  department  and  then  turn 
to  furnishings  for  appropriate  shirts. 
There  are  lines  on  the  market  now, 
like  Arrow’s  Cum  Laude  or  Jayson’s 
Authentics’  whose  brand  names  alone 
should  be  enough  to  flag  the  attention 
of  both  customer  and  clerk  who  are 
seeking  something  appropriate. 

Why  They're  Needed.  In  practice, 
however,  clothing  and  furnishings  are 
usually  widely  separated.  For  a  special 
type  of  customer  like  this  one,  who 
requires  sjjecial  handling  as  well  as 
special  merchandise,  it  is  wiser  to  as¬ 
semble  everything  he  may  want  in  one 
spot  than  to  hope  that  he  will  perse- 


CHEERFUL  signs  are  blossoming 
on  the  men’s  clothing  highway. 
Despite  the  fact  that  those  profitable, 
virtually  alteration-free  separate  jack¬ 
ets  and  slacks  have  moved  into  sports¬ 
wear  departments,  and  despite  the  new 
young  men’s  shops  that  are  taking  over 
clothes  for  the  specialized  "looks,”  the 
outlook  for  volume  in  the  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  department  itself  seems  to  be  good. 
Several  of  the  stores  reporting  in  this 
survey  expect  to  achieve  increases  of 
10,  15  and  20  per  cent  this  year;  a 
few  of  them— definitely  a  minority, 
but  an  optimistic  one— expect  their 
men’s  clothing  departments  to  be  the 
most  profitable  in  the  men’s  and  boys’ 
gioup  this  year. 

Among  the  encouraging  signs  is  a 
report  from  one  leading  manufacturer 
that  he  sees  young  men  swinging  back 
to  suits,  rather  than  mismatched  jack¬ 
ets  and  slacks.  Another  is  the  wide¬ 
spread  resp>onse  rejwrted  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 


vere  and  go  from  department  to  de¬ 
partment,  from  clerk  to  clerk,  in  quest 
of  what  he  wants.  That’s  aside  from 
the  increased  impact,  of  course,  when 
all  is  assembled  in  one  spot. 

But  while  this  new  shop  flourishes, 
bringing  plus  business  into  the  store, 
some  actual  and  potential  business  has 
been  lost  by  clothing,  sportswear,  and 
furnishings,  each  of  which  had  to  re¬ 
linquish  its  claim  upon  a  few  classifi¬ 
cations.  And  furnishings  and  clothing 
had  already  relinquished  some  classifi¬ 
cations  to  sportswear  when  that  de¬ 
partment  was  formed.  Each  of  the 
older  departments  thus  has  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  cultivating  its  own  field  more 
intensively  than  ever  in  order  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  growth  classifications 
it  has  turned  over  to  the  newcomen. 


to  its  Dress  Right  campaign.  Its  non¬ 
commercial  aspects  invite  cooperation 
from  schools  and  youth  groups  like  the 
Boy  Scouts,  thus  laying  a  foundation 
for  future  men’s  wear  business.  And 
there  are  important  reactions  in  the 
adult  field,  too. 

Pressure  to  Dress  Well.  One  of  the 

more  interesting  of  these  is  the  way 
that  sales  managers,  personnel  depart¬ 
ments,  and  others  responsible  for  se¬ 
lecting  and  training  people  who  meet 
the  public  have  reacted.  They  ask  for 
men’s  fashion  brochures,  and  they 
often  welcome  men’s  wear  merchants 
as  speakers  on  how  to  dress.  It’s  an 
unembarrassing  way  to  tell  trainees 
that  dress  is  imp>ortant. 

The  man  on  the  job,  incidentally, 
also  gets  pressure  at  home  to  dress 
well.  A  Du  Pont  survey  among  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives  established  that  wives 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  hus¬ 
band’s  app>earance  as  a  factor  in  his 
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NEW  COnON-LINED  WOOL  SOCKS 

GUARANTEED  to  be  the  finest  wool  sock  you’ve  ever  worn  or  your  money  refunded 
GUARANTEED  permanent  fit  from  the  shrink  resistant  Kroy  processed  wool  even  after  machine  washing 
GUARANTEED  comfort  from  the  super-absorbent  soft  cotton  lining  ^  1  Rfl 
GUARANTEED  wear  from  the  nylon  reinforcement  at  toe  and  heel  «px«OU 
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success,  to  the  extent  that  85  per  cent 
of  the  women  interviewed  said  they 
felt  they  should  take  responsibility  for 
the  appearance  of  the  man  of  the 
family. 

When  the  department  store  adds  its 
bit  of  pressure,  however,  that  pressure 
is  likely  to  be  toward  dressing  cheap¬ 
ly,  rather  than  dressing  well.  Observ¬ 
ers  this  summer  spotted  the  fact  that 
most  suit  advertising  was  in  price 
lines  below  what  customers  in  appro¬ 
priate  income  brackets  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay.  In  fact,  an  AIMBW 
survey  found  one  man  in  every  seven 
paying  less  for  his  suit  than  he  had 
intended— traded  down  by  the  retailer! 

Changing  Emphasis.  Critics  of  the 
men’s  clothing  department  |x>int  out 
that  it  relies  too  heavily  on  what  one 
authority  calls  “shotgun  blasts  of  ad¬ 
vertising  that  sometimes  insult  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  prospects.”  Suggested  are 
a  change  of  pace,  with  more  emphasis 
upon  fashion  than  upon  price,  and  a 
more  open  mind  about  other  media 
than  the  newspaper.  Without  be¬ 
littling  the  daily  paper,  one  observer 
points  to  the  place  the  telephone  call 
and  the  postcard  can  fill,  in  letting  the 
department’s  customers  know  that  new 
merchandise  has  come  in. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  make  sensi¬ 
ble  use  of  radio,  particularly  radio 
spots.  (Question:  Does  any  man  turn 
on  the  ignition  of  his  car  without  also 
turning  on  its  radio?)  The  Radio  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  in  a  recent  collection 
of  retail  success  stories,  cites  the  case 
of  an  Oklahoma  store  and  another 
in  Philadelphia.  Both  are  consistent 
users  of  radio  to  tell  the  story  of  new 
merchandise,  fashion  trends,  quality, 
brand  names— everything  but  price. 
The  Philadelphia  story  is  particularly 
interesting,  since  there  we  have  a  store 
surrounded  by  department  stores, 
chains,  and  men’s  specialty  shops. 
Newspajjers  are  used,  too,  but  on  the 
radio,  without  other  retailers’  scream¬ 
ing  price  ads  to  distract  the  customer, 
the  store  tells  its  fashion  and  quality 
story  quietly,  and  gets  it  across. 

Fashion  Interest.  As  for  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves,  they  seem  now  to 
be  showing  more  interest  in  men’s 
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fashion.  The  AIMBW  tells  of  having 
contacted  women’s  fashion  editors, 
and  of  feeding  them  men’s  fashion 
material.  Some  of  these  editors  ran 
the  men’s  material  on  the  women’s 
page— and  got  inquiries  from  men. 
Thus  encouraged,  many  papers  are 
now  adding  regular  men’s  fashion  fea¬ 
tures.  Encouragement  from  stores,  too, 
might  not  be  amiss. 

With  ail  this  interest  in  fashion, 
however,  the  men’s  clothing  depart¬ 
ment  still  has  a  woefully  sad  turnover 
—about  two  a  year.  There  are  some  in 
the  clothing  industry  who  decline  to 
be  upset  about  this  slow  turn,  insisting 
that  there  is  enough  profit,  dollarwise, 
and  so  why  worry  about  turnover? 
But  a  retail  spokesman  shows  how  the 
slow  turn  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a 
large  carryover  of  last  year’s  goods.  In 
turn,  that  carryover  slows  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  fashion  ideas,  partly 
because  of  the  investment  involved, 
but  primarily  because  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  work  off  the  old  goods  once 
the  new  idea  is  launched. 

If  the  industry  really  wants  to  make 
the  most  of  the  fashion  excitement 
that  is  hitting  it,  many  retailers  feel 
that  it  will  just  have  to  do  something 
about  deliveries.  And  here  the  retail¬ 
ers  will  have  to  do  a  selling  job  of 
major  proportions.  Leaders  in  the 
clothing  manufacturing  field  seem  as 
firmly  convinced  as  ever  that  there  is 
neither  need  nor  advantage  in  adopt¬ 
ing  ready-to-wear  methods.  And  while 
the  debate  continues,  the  buyer  is 
pretty  much  on  his  own,  unless  man¬ 
agement  gives  him  real  leeway  to  buy 
early,  mark  down  promptly,  and  keep 
his  department  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fashion  picture. 

Fattening  Markups.  Such  an  opera¬ 
tion  calls  for  a  long  markup,  but  the 
outlook  for  this  in  the  clothing  field 
does  not  seem  hopeful.  Jerome  I. 
Udell,  chairman  of  Max  Udell  8c  Sons, 
offers  a  suggestion: 

“With  prices  tending  to  rise  and 
with  a  fair  assumption  that  retailers 
won’t  be  willing  to  absorb  increased 
costs,”  he  says,  “one  of  the  big  ques¬ 
tions  next  season  will  be  whether  to 
hold  quality  or  price.”  Part  of  the 
answer,  he  indicates,  lies  in  avoiding 


automatic  pricing.  “In  the  men’s  suit 
area,  a  little  extra  effort  and  study  can 
make  it  possible  to  take  a  longer  than 
normal  markup  on  items  that  are  out¬ 
standing  in  style,  exclusivity  or  new¬ 
ness.  This  would  p)ermit  working 
closer  than  normal  on  other  items.’’ 

This  calls  for  capable  buyers,  and  Mr. 
Udell  seems  to  have  little  doubt  about 
the  ability  of  the  buyer  in  the  typical 
department  store.  He  warns,  however, 
that  “great  generals,  captains  and  lieu¬ 
tenants  are  important,  but  even  they 
can’t  do  a  good  job  without  great 
soldiers.”  And  the  soldiers,  the  sales¬ 
men  on  the  floor,  could  do  with  much 
more  training  than  they  are  getting  in 
many  stores.  The  teaching  of  tested 
selling  techniques,  the  briefing  of  sales¬ 
men  on  new  merchandise,  the  effort  to 
find  out  why  customers  who  came  into 
the  department  walked  out  without 
buying— these  are  things  a  buyer  can 
so  easily  let  slide.  With  them,  he 
may  be  letting  slide  his  department’s 
chances  to  sell  more  goods  at  full 
prices,  and  at  a  profit. 

Alteration  Costs.  Mention  profit  in 
talking  of  men’s  clothing,  and  inevit¬ 
ably  the  question  of  alterations  comes 
up.  One  authority  suggests  that  a  too 
stringent  control  over  the  inventory 
may  be  responsible'  for  some  of  the 
losses  here.  His  advice  is  to  compare 
alteration  costs  at  the  height  of  the 
season,  when  stocks  are  complete,  with 
those  at  the  tail  end,  when  the  buyer 
is  working  his  inventory  down.  If  the 
end-season  figures  are  greatly  out  of 
line,  then  it  is  quite  possible,  he  sug¬ 
gests,  that  the  inventory  reduction 
process  is  proving  a  costly  one.  What¬ 
ever  is  being  saved  by  cutting  back 
the  inventory  is  being  lost  in  the  ex¬ 
cessive  alteration  costs^that  arise  from 
selling  out  of  a  badly- balanced  size 
assortment. 

An  interesting  suggestion  for  cutting 
alteration  costs  comes  from  the  new 
owner  of  a  men’s  clothing  chain.  A 
manufacturer  himself,  the  owner  was 
shocked  at  the  inefficiency  of  the  out¬ 
dated  equipment  in  the  alteration 
rooms  of  each  unit  in  the  chain— alter¬ 
ation  rooms,  incidentally,  not  too  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  in  department  stores. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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September,  1959 


Men’s  Department  of  Damson-Paxon’s 
store  in  the  Lenox  Square  Center,  Atlanta, 
that  opened  last  month  (top),  has  wide 
aisles  and  a  variety  of  fixtures  for  its  essen¬ 
tially  self-selection  operation:  table  tops 
with  enclosed  stock  bins,  pyramid  units 
with  open,  pull-out  drawers,  three-tiered 
adjustable  shelf  display  cases,  and  hand 
racks.  Floor  fixtures  are  oil-rubbed  wal¬ 
nut  with  metal  trim.  Color  scheme  is 
putty-grey  accented  with  tones  of  terra 
cotta;  flooring  is  vinyl,  and  a  background 
curtain  wall  of  oil-rubbed  walnut  strips 
with  brass  inlays  extends  above  recessed 
suit  fixtures  with  revolving  racks. 


Men’s  and  Boys’  Department  of  Franklin 
Simon’s  store  in  the  Lenox  Square  Center 
(center)  offers  self-selection  and  personal 
service  in  a  carpeted  department,  colored 
in  warm  grey  tones  with  accents  of  tobacco 
brown.  Table-top  fixtures  are  of  wood 
and  laminated  plastic.  Background  wall 
has  both  glass-enclosed  cases,  open  shelves 
and  hanging  racks.  Sand-blasted  ash  panel 
extends  across  the  wall  above  the  fixtures. 
Antiqued  silver-leaf  valance  conceals  fluor¬ 
escent  lighting  strip  around  top  of  wall 
fixtures.  At  left,  break-front  unit  houses 
men’s  robes. 


"Gentlemen’s  Corner'’  in  the  remodeled 
and  expanded  Men’s  and  Boys’  Stores  of 
L.  Hammel  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala¬ 
bama,  is  an  example  of  the  new  "shops” 
being  created  in  department  stores  for  the 
different  types  of  dress  modern,  fashion- 
minded  men  are  buying.  Merchandise  of 
specialty  manufacturers  is  featured  for 
style  rather  than  price.  Open-selling  fix¬ 
tures  let  the  customer  browse,  examine 
tailoring  details,  touch  fabric.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  Men’s  Store,  the  Corner’s  color 
scheme  is  of  neutral  beige  and  grey  tones 
with  gold  accents,  and  wood  paneling  is  of 
wormy  chestnut. 

All  three  departments  shown  here  are 
by  Copeland,  Novak  and  Israel. 
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PREMIERE:  "THE  DU  PONT  SHOW 
WITH  JUNE  ALLYSON  ”,  CBS-TV 

A  iiiplit  to  rememljer.  Monday,  Sept.  21,  at  10:30  PM, 
EDT,  a  brand-new  dramatic  show  on  139  ("BS-TV  sta¬ 
tions  will  help  you  sell  millions  of  America’s  l)est  tex¬ 
tile  customei's.  Exclusive  DuPont  sponsoi*ship.  Week 
after  week,  viewers  from  coast  to  coast  will  see  and 
hear  about  the  proved  performance  of  DuPont  nylon, 
“Dacron”*  polyester  filler  and  “Orion”*  acrj’lic  fiber 
...keeiiing  them  miles  ahead  in  consumer  pi’efer- 
ence.  The  first  show:“  Those  We  Love”,  a  power¬ 
ful.  appealing  stoiy  starring  Miss  Allyson,  with 
Ann  Harding.  Tune  in,  won’t  you!  You’ll  enjoy  it! 


DU  PONT  NYLON -“ORLON”  •  "DACRON” 

ACHYLIC  PICCH  HOLVUTM  PtMR 

...MILES  AHEAD  IN  CONSUMER  PREFERENCE 

•i«  «. «.  Ha.  on- 

B«tter  Things  for  Better  Living  .  .  .  through  Chemi»tr$ 


‘"Dacron”  and  "Orion"  are  Du  Font's  registered  tiaJeottfilfc 


September,  1969 


(Continued  from  page  28) 

To  supply  each  unit  of  the  chain  with 
a  new  and  modern  workroom  would 
have  been  too  expensive;  therefore,  he 
set  up  a  central  alteration  room  to 
serve  all  the  stores.  Despite  the  big 
investment  in  machinery,  it  has  proved 
a  tremendous  saving,  he  reports. 

His  suggestion:  A  community  alter¬ 
ation  workroom  for  some  or  all  of  the 
department  stores  in  a  city.  With  sev¬ 
eral  stores  sharing  the  investment,  the 
shop  could  be  equipped  to  a  fare-thee- 
well,  and  each  store’s  share  would  rep¬ 
resent  a  saving  over  the  cost  of  its  pres¬ 
ent,  poorly  equipped  shop. 


MEN’S  sportswear  and  furnishings 
are  expected  by  the  merchandis¬ 
ers  who  participated  in  this  study  not 
only  to  produce  an  excellent  volume 
increase  this  year  (typically  10  per 
cent),  but  also  to  be  the  real  profit- 
makers  in  this  group  of  departments. 
New  items  and  new  trends  keep  open¬ 
ing  new  doors  to  profitable  volume- 
even  in  such  unglamorous  goods  as 
insulated  underwear,  which  last  win¬ 
ter  rang  up  many  retail  successes  at 
$16  a  setl 

In  both  these  departments,  and  in 
boys’  wear,  too,  the  outlook  is  rosy, 
but  the  path  is  not  without  obstacles. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  matter  of 
budgeting.  When  something  new  and 
exciting  comes  along,  the  buyer  has  to 
be  ready  to  jump  in,  and  to  be  able  to 
keep  reordering  as  long  as  the  item 
stays  hot.  To  do  this  and  still  main¬ 
tain  his  basic  stocks  is  not  easy;  it  calls 
for  greater  flexibility  than  the  usual 
budget  provides;  it  calls  for  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  individual  categories;  it 
calls  for  featuring  sound  ideas  even  in 


months  normally  sacred  to  clearances. 
And  if  the  merchandise  in  which  the 
opportunity  is  wrapped  happens  to 
need  special  display  or  fixturing,  that 
is  also  part  of  the  problem  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  to  meet,  and  meet  quickly. 

Elements  of  Success.  One  example: 
An  outstanding  success  story  of  the 
past  year  was  a  brand-name  sweater  of 
a  new  yarn.  The  maker  produced  it 
in  several  colors  and  devised  a  rack 
which  would  show  the  color  range  and 
at  the  same  time  dramatize  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature— that  the  garment  would 
not  hang  out  of  shape.  With  natural 
acceptance  and  plenty  of  advertising 
behind  it,  the  garment  sold  fabulously, 
but  chiefly  in  those  stores  that  gave  it 
display  in  a  traffic  spot,  that  stocked 
it  in  depth,  and  that  kept  filling  in 
their  stocks.  Without  exposure,  buried 
in  fixtures  so  aptly  described  by  one 
contributor  as  “coffins,”  the  number 
could  do  little  for  a  dep>artment. 
Neither  could  it  do  much  where  the 
stock  was  filled  in  only  haphazardly. 

Another  success  story:  A  West  Coast 


Self-selection  fixtures  like  the  one  above 
are  widely-used  in  men’s  hosiery  selling. 
Designed  for  Interwoven  by  Edinger- 
Wyckoff,  it’s  at  The  Fair,  Chicago.  Below 
is  a  floor  merchandiser  for  40  dozen 
Wembley  ties.  It  can  be  moved  easily 
from  one  area  to  another.  Other  items  in 
sportswear  and  furnishings  are  getting 
open  selling  treatment  too. 


store  decided  that  men’s  handkerchiefs, 
a  small  and  often  forgotten  item, 
should  have  their  chance.  A  five-foot 
fixture  was  developed  and  stocked  with 
234  dozen.  The  fixture  went  to  work 
on  September  1st  of  last  year;  by  the 
year’s  end,  it  had  sold  4800  dozen, 
with  no  excess  stock  left  over.  In  the 
four  months,  the  store  had  sold  more 
handkerchiefs  than  in  any  previous 
full  year.  Turnover,  in  those  four 
months,  exceeded  18! 

Outposts.  More  gold  in  familiar  hills: 
Now  that  items  like  men’s  white  shirts 
are  commonly  packaged,  with  the  im¬ 
portant  selling  information  right  on 
the  package,  outpost  selling  offers  op¬ 
portunities.  One  store  tried  a  Christ¬ 
mas  outpost,  featuring  four  of  its  best 
white  shirts,  and  using  one  person  to 


Profitmakers:  Sportswear 
and  Furnishings 
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NEW 

CHRISTMAS 

PROGRAM 


For  Christmas  1959,  we  proudly  announce  a  glistening,  attractive  gift 
packaging  program  that  will  convert  staple  men’s  underwear  into  ap¬ 
pealing  and  exciting  Christmas  gifts. 

At  no  extra  charge  to  retailer  or  consumer,  the  following  reis  perma- 
SIZED*  Cotton  Knits  are  Christmas  packaged  in  units  of  four  each : 


RETAIL 


T-Shirts 


$5.00 


V-Neck  T-Shirts . 6.00 


Briefs 


Briefs  (80%  cotton,  20%  DuPont  420  Nylon)  5.00 
Athletic  Shirts . 4.00 


Your  Selling  Advantages  Are: 

•  Multiple  unit  sale  of  pre-packaged  merchandise. 

•  Retailing  at  Christmas  season  of  a  product  that  will  bring  year  ’round 
repeat  business. 

•  Avoidance  of  post-season  markdowns,  as  any  unsold  units  go  readily 
into  basic  underwear  stock,  with  Christmas  packaging  removed. 


!  ROBERT  REIS  &  CO.  f 

380  Bth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  i 

ine  September,  1959 


MANUFACTURER'S  INVENTORY  CONTROL  TOOLS 

Automatic  ordering  and  htventory  control  system  has  been  de- 
ueloped  by  M  &  B  Headwear  for  mail-ordering  of  its  Size-O-Matic 
caps.  It  eliminates  need  for  manufacturer's  representative  to  write 
up  orders.  The  caps  are  made  in  three  adjustable  sizes.  For  each 
of  these,  there’s  a  colored  control  label  on  the  cap  visors  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  envelope  with  matching  color  band  (left)  into  which 
the  clerk  puts  the  label  when  a  cap  is  sold.  A  fast  and  easy  inventory 
cotint  can  be  made  by  tabulating  the  labels  in  each  envelope. 

A  Buyer’s  Guide  Wheel  (right)  supplies  information  about 
the  eight  basic  styles  of  the  Size-O-Matic  caps,  including  age  groups 
or  sizes  in  which  its  style  is  made,  colors,  crown  and  trim  fabrics. 
Back  of  the  guide  wheel  contains  ordering  information,  a  "panic” 
telephone  number  for  emergency  rush  orders  and  a  list  of  delivery 
times  from  the  factory  to  each  state  in  the  country. 

The  buyer  also  gets  a  form  on  which  he  records  his  initial  order, 
number  of  caps  sold  and  reorders.  It  is  shoivn  behind  the  wheel. 


man  the  fixture.  The  outpost  was  so 
good  it  has  remained  in  that  spot 
throughout  the  past  few  years!  One 
store  has  had  good  results  with  tivo 
Christmas  outposts  for  white  shirts; 
others  have  had  equally  good  success 
with  more  elaborate  outposts,  carrying 
both  white  and  sports  shirts.  The 
essential  idea  is  to  select  sure-fire  num¬ 
bers  that  need  the  least  selling  and 
the  least  explaining,  so  that  outpost 
selling  is  largely  a  matter  of  giving  the 
customer  a  chance  to  see,  choose,  and 
buy.  Here,  a  single  clerk  can  ring  up 
and  wrap  up  impressive  amounts. 

Simplified  Selling.  In  the  sportswear 
and  furnishings  departments  them¬ 
selves,  open  fixturing  is  coming  in 
rapidly,  but  not  without  its  problems. 
Sometimes  the  fixture  isn’t  properly 
sold  to  the  people  who  will  man  it, 
and  their  resentment  against  it  takes 
the  form  of  neglecting  to  keep  it  in 
order.  Suggests  one  manufacturer: 
Never  put  in  an  open  selling  fixture 
without  explaining  to  the  clerks  that 
it  is  there  to  help  them  run  up  bigger 
books;  never  let  them  get  the  idea  that 


it  is  replacing  them  or  reducing  them 
to  stock-clerk  status. 

Often  the  fixture  fails  to  do  its 
best  because  the  department  staff 
doesn’t  understand  how  to  service  it. 
A  hosiery  manufacturer,  for  example, 
tells  of  repeatedly  finding  fixtures  that 
display  no  good  sellers,  although  these 
may  be  right  in  the  stock  room.  What 
happens  is  that  the  clerk,  seeing  an 
empty  compartment  where  a  fast-mov¬ 
ing  size  or  style  has  sold  out,  doesn’t 
bother  to  look  for  more  of  the  same 
or  report  the  “out”  to  the  buyer.  He 
simply  takes  some  of  a  slow  number 
from  another  compartment. 

Judging  from  the  comments  of  re¬ 
sources,  this  method  of  servicing  an 
open  selling  fixture  is  fairly  common 
in  many  sections  of  these  departments. 
It  defeats  the  selling  purpose  of  the 
fixture  by  presenting  the  customer 
eventually  with  an  assortment  made 
up  entirely  of  second-string  styles. 
And  it  defeats  completely  any  attempt 
of  the  buyer’s  at  “eyeball  control”  of 
his  stock.  Any  indication  of  a  fast 
seller  or  an  “out”  will  be  promptly 
concealed  by  his  clerks. 


Outsider's  Job?  Part  of  the  troubles 
may  arise  from  the  fact  that  resourceiM 
in  these  departments  have  undertakenjs 
resentfully  in  some  cases  and  cheer-i 
fully  in  others,  to  service  their  own, 
fixtures  and  take  stock  counts  as  often 
as  their  men  can  get  to  the  stores. 
When  it  becomes  an  outsider’s  job  to  i 
take  care  of  the  fixture  or  the  stock, 
it  is  all  too  easy  for  the  clerk  to  be 
indifferent  and  uninformed  about  that 
section  of  the  department. 

One  of  the  hidden  costs  of  having 
the  resource  take  stock  is  that  the  de¬ 
partment  knows  less  and  less  about  its 
merchandise  and  the  rate  at  which  it 
moves.  Says  one  resource:  “If  the  stores 
would  do  their  own  stock  checking,  J 
they  would  learn  so  much  about  what  | 
sells  and  what  doesn’t  that  they  i 
couldn’t  help  but  improve  their  sales  I 
and  profits.” 

Says  another:  “No  matter  how  often  * 
our  man  checks  the  stock  in  a  store,  i 
he  can’t  get  there  frequently  enough  1 
to  keep  a  good  number  from  running  ' 
out.  He  only  knows  how  much  sold  | 
from  one  visit  to  the  next.  People  in  ^ 
the  store  would  know  exactly  how  j 
many  days  the  original  supply  lasted  j 
and  would  know  how  much  and  how  | 
often  to  reorder.  Our  man  can  only 
guess  about  the  numbers  that  sold  out 
before  he  got  there— the  very  numbers 
whose  sales  should  be  most  closely  ' 
w-atched.” 

Buyer's  Self-Service.  In  one  field,  j 
boys’  caps,  a  resource  has  worked  out  ^ 
a  simple  answer  to  the  stock-control, 
stock-count  problem.  If  retailers  can  j 
sell  via  self-selection,  he  reasoned,  why  ; 

j 

can’t  they  buy  that  way?  So  now,  s 
with  no  men  on  the  road,  M  &  B  | 
Headwear  sells  its  caps  by  mail.  Being  I 
adjustable,  they  come  in  only  three  | 
sizes,  to  each  of  which  a  separate  stock  | 
control  color  is  assigned.  A  control  j 
card  is  separated  from  each  cap  at  the  j 
time  of  sale  and  dropped  into  an  en-  ' 
velope  of  corresponding  color.  At  re-  \ 
order  time,  the  buyer  has  an  automatic  , 
count  of  his  sales  in  each  of  the  three; 
sizes.  Record  cards  for  inventory  con-r 
trol  are  also  supplied,  along  with  di¬ 
rections  for  their  use.  Benefits  listed 
by  the  resource:  merchandise  is  sold 
at  20  per  cent  less  than  would  other-; 
wise  be  possible,  yet  with  higher'' 
markups;  merchandise  is  purchased 
purely  on  the  buyer’s  initiative,  in- 
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stead  of  the  salesman’s. 

Although  M  fe  B’s  procedure  obvi¬ 
ously  would  not  fit  all  the  industries 
serving  these  departments,  there  is 
much  to  think  about  in  the  economies 
effected  by  their  method.  Perhaps  the 
way  to  cut  the  cost  of  distribution  is 
to  take  back  some  of  the  small  chores 
tliat  resources  have  taken  over?  The 
resource  sends  a  man  at  an  executive 
salary  and  on  an  expense  account  to 
(heck  the  stock;  the  store  can  do  the 
same  job  with  a  local  youngster  at 
lower  cost.  Even  though  the  store 
does  not  pay  for  the  service  of  the 
resource’s  man,  the  cost  of  his  help 
is  surely  reflected  in  the  price  of  the 
merchandise  and  the  markup  allowed 
the  store— and  in  the  high  cost  of  not 
knowing  from  day  to  day  what  goes  on 
in  one’s  department. 

Allocating  Space.  One  benefit  that 
could  come  to  the  department  from 
closer  study  of  its  otvn  stocks,  sueeests 
a  manufacturer,  is  better  allocation  of 
space  in  the  department.  .Sometimes 
classifications  that  do  most  of  their 
business  in  a  few  months  of  the  year 
retain  their  full  space  in  slack  months. 
.Sometimes  brands  that  do  the  maior 
job  in  a  classification  get  no  more 
space  than  those  that  arc  only  minor 
contributors.  Often  items  that  should 
be  shown  and  sold  together  are  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  department.  The 
more  closely  the  buyer  himself  super¬ 
vises  his  stock,  the  more  intimately 
he  knows  his  rates  of  sale,  the  more 
obvious  these  points  will  be  to  him. 

"Plus"  or  Product?  .\nd  there  is  one 
more  point  on  which  these  two  depart¬ 
ments,  and  perhaps  some  areas  of  the 
boys’  department,  too,  seem  to  have 
given  up  more  initiative  than  they 
mean  to:  cooperative  advertising.  One 
hears  a  good  deal  about  stores  that 
seem  to  do  their  buying  in  terms  of 
what  free  advertising  they  can  obtain. 
“.\fter  all,”  comments  one  manufac¬ 
turer,  summing  up  the  views  indicated 
by  many,  “the  customer  buys  mer¬ 
chandise,  not  advertising.  The  buyer 
shoidd  be  selective  in  providing  for 
his  customers  the  very  best  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  very  best  price.  When  he 
bases  his  decision  on  free  advertising, 
he  is  definitely  being  influenced.  .  .  .” 

related  criticism  has  to  do  with 
buyers  who  go  along,  unwillingly  but 


without  raising  their  voices  in  their 
stores,  on  unsuitable  promotional 
deals  or  catalogue  deals  worked  out 
through  their  buying  offices.  “Many 
department  store  buyers,”  reports  a 
manufacturer,  “are  forced  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  these  special  items  or  promo¬ 
tional  deals  that  they  do  not  like, 
and  that  do  not  fit  in  with  the  mer¬ 
chandising  pattern  of  their  part  of  the 
country.  Some  of  the  items  are  infer¬ 
ior  to  what  they  could  have  had  from 


their  regular  resources.  .  .  .  The  pro¬ 
motional  deal  that  is  fine  in  some 
stores  actually  curtails  selling  in  others 
when  the  buyer  goes  along  with  what 
doesn’t  fit  his  particular  operation.” 

In  short,  if  the  buyer’s  search  for 
added  profit  through  advertising  <0- 
operation  and  special  deals  leads  him 
to  buy  the  plus  instead  of  the  product, 
he  may  load  his  department  with  un¬ 
wanted  goods  and  be  worse  off  than 
he  ever  was. 


New  Ideas  for 
Building  Sales 


AMONfi  the  new  ideas  that  are 
helping  men’s  furnishings  depart¬ 
ments  to  build  volume  at  a  profit, 
there  is  one  that  seems  to  be  taking 
hold  very  well:  the  men’s  gift  bou- 
ticpie.  riie  idea  behind  it  is  simple 
enough— that  it  is  much  easier  for  the 


customer  to  make  a  gift  selection  from 
a  special  display  in  the  men’s  depart¬ 
ment  than  to  hunt  all  over  the  store. 

One  resource,  Hickok,  suggests  a 
basis  for  estimating  the  market  pre¬ 
sented  by  men’s  gifts.  ,\  man  gets,  says 
this  firm,  at  least  two  birthday  gifts. 


UPSTAIRS  OUTPOST  FOR  SHIRTS 

.4  mitiimum  assort  men  t  of  strong  nnmbers  in  men’s  irhite  shirts,  a  self-selection  fixture, 
and  a  little  sftace  borrowed  from  another  defmrtment  —  that  brings  the  men's  furnish¬ 
ings  department  a  lot  of  extra  business  at  (ihristmas  and  other  gift-buying  times  of  year. 
Shou’ii  is  such  an  outpost  at  (.’arson,  Pirie,  Scott  ir  Co.,  Chicago.  It  is  adjacent  to  the 
boys’  department,  and  directly  opposite  an  escalator,  .feross  the  aisle  from  the  white 
shirts  shown,  are  free-standing  fixtures  with  sports  shirts  on  open  shelves. 
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sports  outerwear  belongs  in  your  wardrobe.  You're 


at  your  casual  best  in  sports  outerwear— and 


sports  outerwear  is  at  its  best  in  the  fall  and  winter 


seasons.  Treat  yourself  right  now  to  your  new 


jacket  or  surcoat  or  suburban  coat.  The  variety 


is  breathtaking,  the  styling  exhilarating.  Your  favorite 


store  is  all  set  for  you  with  sports  outerwear  to 


suit  your  need,  your  mood,  your  taste.  Fine  fashions 


to  look  forward  to,  for  great  days  in  the  autumn! 


casual  comfort  in  living  color 


This  advertisement,  to  appear  in  the  September  issue  of  Gentlemen's  Quarterly,  is  one  of  a 
series  scheduled  by  NOSA  to  help  retailers  increase  their  Sports  Outerwear  volume  and  profits. 
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an  anniversary  gift,  two  gifts  for 
Father’s  Day  and  at  least  five  for 
Christmas.  That  makes  10  a  year,  at 
about  $5.00  each,  or  $50  a  year  for 
each  man  in  the  community.  Figuring 
that  one  in  every  four  in  the  total 
population  would  be  a  grown  man, 
the  dealer  has  a  yardstick  for  measur¬ 
ing  this  market. 

Another  sponsor  of  the  gift  boutique 
idea  offers  a  yardstick  of  another  sort. 
Estimate  the  amount  of  men’s  jewelry 
the  furnishings  department  expects  to 
sell  this  year,  he  suggests.  The  non¬ 
jewelry  men’s  gift  bar  should  sell  30 
to  40  per  cent  of  that  amount  as  plus 
business. 

Gift  Boutique.  The  typical  gift  bou¬ 
tique,  it  should  be  explained,  does  not 
limit  itself  to  items  normally  consid¬ 
ered  part  of  men’s  furnishings.  Items 
that  would  be  scattered  in  other  de¬ 
partments,  or  that  might  not  even 
have  a  place  in  the  store,  at  all,  are 
gathered  in  this  one  spot:  auto  acces¬ 
sories,  desk  items,  bar  accessories,  leath¬ 
er  goods,  for  instance.  To  assemble 
these,  the  buyer  does  not  have  to  scout 
around  among  strange  resources,  nor 
does  he  have  to  barge  into  houses 


with  which  other  departments  of  the 
store  may  be  dealing.  He’ll  find  them 
offered  to  him  by  belt  resources  like 
Hickok  and  Pioneer,  or  by  the  men’s 
jewelry  house.  Swank. 

Formula  for  success:  a  special  loca¬ 
tion  within  the  men’s  furnishings  de¬ 
partment;  a  firm  hold  on  that  location 
all  year  around;  a  name  that  identifies 
the  section  as  headquarters  for  gifts 
for  men;  lively  display.  Open  selling 
fixtures  are  a  big  help;  so  are  badges 
or  signs  that  mark  the  clerk  in  charge 
as  a  gift  counselor. 

Trading  Up.  Not  new',  but  often  for¬ 
gotten,  is  the  art  of  building  addi¬ 
tional  volume  by  trading  up.  As  a 
reminder  of  what  happens  when  an 
effort  is  made,  here  is  a  quote  from 
a  belt  manufacturer,  talking  about  a 
store  that  is  by  no  means  in  the  car¬ 
riage  trade  class  and  that  leans  heavily 
on  self-selection  or  even  self-service  in 
many  of  its  departments: 

“We  recently  had  an  experience 
with  one  of  the  largest  department 
stores  in  the  United  States,  one  that  is 
not  well  known  for  its  high  priced 
merchandise  but  rather  for  its  popular 
priced  goods.  Through  the  coopera¬ 


tion  of  top  management,  a  trade-up 
program  was  instituted.  Much  to 
everyone’s  delight,  it  was  found  that 
where  formerly  only  $2.50  and  $3.50 
belts  were  sold,  the  store  was  able  to 
move  in  good  quantity  belts  from 
$5.00  to  $15  each.  The  store  considers 
this  plus  business,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  giving  prestige  to  the  department.” 

Formula  for  success:  The  unbeat¬ 
able  combination  of  management’s 
interest  and  creative  help  from  a  re¬ 
source. 

New  Fashion  Timing.  Departments 
that  would  like  to  do  something  other 
than  just  clear  merchandise  for  two 
months  of  the  year— January  and  July 
—will  find  special  interest  in  this  brief 
recap  of  what  one  line  of  leisure  shirts 
is  doing.  In  this  case,  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  Alfred  of  New  York,  has  taken 
the  initiative  in  working  out  timing 
that  provides  five  seasons  a  year  for 
his  merchandise,  and  gives  the  depart¬ 
ment  five  opportunities  a  year  to  greet 
its  customer  with  fresh,  timely,  full- 
markup  goods.  The  program  is  cited 
here  in  the  hope  that  it  may  suggest 
store-created  opportunities  to  sell 
more  and  more,  profitable,  merchan¬ 
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GIFT  BOUTIQUE  FOR  MEN 

Men’s  furnishings  departments  are  making  themselves  headquarters  for  gifts  for 
men.  In  the  department  shown,  in  a  large  and  aggressive  store,  gift  bar  features 
Hickok  gifts  for  men.  Open  shelves  in  foreground  feature  men’s  toiletries,  kits,  bar 
accessories,  belts,  travel  slippers.  Main  selection  of  jewelry  is  in  closed  counter  at 
extreme  right;  other  items  at  rear,  left,  of  picture  are  on  open  shelves. 
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disc  by  experimenting  with  changes  in 
the  timing  of  buying  and  presentation. 

Alfretl’s  “fifth  season”  is  that  clear¬ 
ance  month,  January.  Right  after 
Christmas,  stores  feature  new  and 
colorful  shirts  that  are  not  in  heavy 
winter  fabrics,  yet  do  not  have  sum¬ 
mer-length  short  sleeves.  They  pro¬ 
vide  something  new  and  interesting 
for  the  store  to  offer,  at  full  markup, 
in  that  normally  dead  month.  There 
must  be  merchandise  in  many  classifi¬ 
cations  and  in  many  price  ranges  that 
would  lend  itself  to  similarly  timed 
presentation. 

Buyers  usually  come  to  market  for 
their  spring  and  summer  goods  in 
January,  and  start  work  on  their  fall 
selections  right  after  Father’s  Day. 
But  Alfred  has  a  line  that  comes  be¬ 
tween  these  two  seasons.  It  gets  into 
the  stores  in  June,  for  presentation 
after  the  Fourth  of  July.  And  again, 
if  the  buyer  is  not  too  hide-bound  by 
the  tradition  of  reducing  inventory  in 
July,  there  must  be  many  ideas  and 
many  items  for  such  presentation 
throughout  the  men's  departments. 

Customers,  by  this  time,  know  all 
about  clearances  and  are  trained  to 
pick  up  bargains  in  January  and  July. 
But  they  have  only  the  vaguest  ideas 
about  inventory  and  they  have  never 
quite  accepted  the  thought  that  they 
must  check  their  appetites  for  new 
and  interesting  merchandise  in  these 
two  months.  New  goods  in  these 
months  can  mean  new  business. 

The  final  change  from  traditional 
timing  that  Alfred  has  introduced  is 
in  the  resort  line.  This  year,  he  has 
opened  it  in  August,  a  month  early,  so 
that  buyers  can  get  it  into  their  stores 
before  the  Christmas  bottleneck  inter¬ 
feres  with  delivery.  There  has  been  no 
opportunity  yet  to  measure  results, 
but  they  are  worth  watching  for.  If 
bottleneck  breaking  by  means  of  early 
buying  really  does  the  job  in  one  field, 
it  can  work  in  others.  When  buyers  are 
ready  to  place  orders  early,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  quickly  industries  can  ac¬ 
commodate  themselves  to  the  change! 


Strategy  for  New 
Fibers,  Fabrics,  Finishes 


The  quest  for  fibers  and  fabrics  and 
finishes  that  will  achieve  painless 
day-long  neatness  for  the  male  con¬ 
tinues  unabated.  Alongside  of  the 
now  familiar  fibers,  there  are  many 


newcomers.  Some  of  these  newer  ar¬ 
rivals  are  the  following: 

Bondyne,  a  new  blend  with  Dynel 
that  is  said  to  impart  press  retention 
and  wrinkle  resistance  to  men’s  wear, 
make  work  clothes  static-free,  make 
long  Johns  scratch-free.  .  .  .  Avron,  a 
high  strength  Avisco  rayon  that  is  said 
to  be  sheer,  strong  and  absorbent,  and 
that  is  turning  up  in  knit  and  woven 
sports  shirts,  among  other  uses.  .  .  , 
Ties  treated  with  Scotchgard,  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  that  are  said 
to  repel  common  staining  fluids.  .  .  . 
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Wacy^Mfrrs  S/ore 


STAPLE  AND  POPULAR 


^  20-year-old  standby  at  Arnold  Con¬ 
stable’s  is  its  "dated”  shirts,  which  are 
trademarked.  Periodic  ads  like  this  one, 
for  wash  ’n  wear  100  per  cent  cottons,  at 
regular  price,  always  produce  added  sales. 
Ad  says,  "ours  alone  in  the  U.S.A.” 


The  promise  of  permanent  creases  in 
trousers  was  offered  in  this  Macy  ad,  run 
by  the  Herald  Square  store  in  the  spring. 
Process  featured  is  Australian  Si-ro-set, 
chemical  that  is  sprayed  on  fabric. 
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SPECIAL!  TV  Antenna  Display  for  your  counters  and  window 
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ON  132  STATIONS  COAST-TO-COAST  DURING  YOUR  PEAK  SELLING  PERIODS. 
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Silver  and  gold  flecks  in  men’s  hats, 
achieved  with  Reymet,  a  Reynolds 
Aluminum  yarn.  ...  A  chemical  that 
imparts  to  woolen  trousers  a  crease 
that,  it  is  reported,  cannot  be  steamed 
out  but  does  not  affect  the  hand  or 
durability  of  the  fabric.  .  .  .  Darvan, 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  fiber  that  combines 
with  worsted  to  impart  wrinkle  resist¬ 
ance  and  crease  retention.  .  .  .  Cottons 
treated  for  wrinkle  resistance  and 
wash-and-wear  properties.  .  .  .  And 
morel 

Afost  of  the  merchandise  managers 
who  cooperated  in  this  survey  report 
that  wash-and-wear  is  gaining  in  im- 
|X)rtance  in  all  departments  of  the 
men’s  and  boys’  group.  They  con¬ 
sider  their  buyers  and  salespeople  well 
informed  in  the  subject,  but  most  of 
them  are  not  so  optimistic  about  the 
customer’s  fund  of  information.  And 
most  of  them  feel  that  the  labeling 
job  currently  being  done  on  wash- 
and-wear  merchandise  is  not  adequate. 

Better  Labels.  Says  one  merchandiser, 
who  reports  labeling  not  yet  adequate 
but  improving:  “We  are  also  realizing 
that  we  can  be  a  little  more  honest. 
We  don’t  have  to  exaggerate.  The 
customer  doesn’t  mind  doing  a  little 
ironing  if  she  knows  it  is  much  easier 
than  it  used  to  be— which  it  is.’’ 

Packaging,  says  another,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor.  He  finds  that  a  well 
packaged,  well  labeled  shirt,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  move  faster  than  a  gar¬ 
ment  less  attractively  packaged.  But 
not  every  classification  in  the  men’s 
field  is  well  packaged  or  labeled,  he 
adds. 

Some  of  the  reporting  merchandis¬ 
ers  ask  for  standardization  of  terms  in 
the  wash-and-wear  field.  One  suggests 
that  the  industry  have  one  label  for 
articles  that  should  be  done  by  hand 
and  another  for  those  that  can  take 
machine  washing.  (And  “I  wish,’’  he 
adds,  “the  washing  machine  people 
would  stop  making  general  claims  for 
delicate  fabricsl’’) 

One  problem  is  that,  by  the  time  the 
customer  washes  the  garment,  she  has 
lost  the  label.  Some  of  the  industries 
in  the  men’s  field  meet  this  problem 
by  sewing  in  labels  that  contain  de¬ 
scription  and  care  information.  If  the 
NRMA  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group 
had  its  wish,  this  practice  would  be¬ 
come  universal. 


Trading  Down.  In  the  men’s  clothing 
field,  a  special  problem  arises  because 
the  stores  tend  to  promote  wash-and- 
wear  suits  in  low  price  lines  early  in 
the  season,  thus  neatly  killing  off  their 
opjwrtunity  to  feature  good  grades  of 
spring  weight  suits,  in  spring  months. 

As  one  authority  points  out,  the 
months  from  February  to  May  are 
good  for  the  promotion  of  spring  trop¬ 
icals,  silks,  mohairs,  and  blends,  with 
or  without  synthetics.  Instead  of  fea¬ 
turing  such  clothing  at,  say,  $65  a 
suit,  the  department  jumps  the  gun 


on  warm  weather  wash-and-wear,  and 
pushes  $35  summer  weights  instead. 
Thus  the  spring  suit  is  being  squeezed 
out  of  the  picture,  and  the  customer 
is  being  encouraged  to  use  wash-and- 
wear  as  a  substitute  for  his  cool  weath¬ 
er  clothes,  instead  of  as  a  hot  weather 
supplement  to  them.  Give  the  spring 
suits,  with  their  higher  unit  price,  and 
w'ith  their  strong  fashion  appeal,  their 
chance  in  their  own  season,  this  au¬ 
thority  suggests.  After  they  have  had 
their  play,  the  time  will  be  ripe  for 
wash-and-w’ear. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  men's  wear  group  of  departments  presents  a  picture 
of  thriving  growth,  which  can  be  accelerated  in  many 
stores  if  management  will: 

•  FIT  TIMING  AND  BUDGETS  TO  THE  OPPORTUNITY. 
Some  classifications  may  have  to  bring  new,  fashion  mer¬ 
chandise  into  departments  at  times  normally  sacred  to  clear¬ 
ances.  Other  classifications,  newly  important,  may  have  to 
buy  earlier  than  usual  to  insure  adequate  stocks  where 
fashion  is  causing  demand  to  tax  an  industry's  capacity. 


•  ENCOURAGE  SPECIAL  SHOPS  AND  SECTIONS.  Shops 
for  young  men,  where  the  young  in  heart  and  in  figure  can 
buy  coordinated  clothes  and  furnishings  in  a  congenial  at¬ 
mosphere,  are  taking  hold.  So  are  gift  boutiques,  carrying 
many  non-furnishings  items,  in  men's  furnishings  departments. 

•  REVIEW  BRAND  AND  RESOURCE  POLICIES.  Some  classi¬ 
fications  are  best  served  by  leaning  heavily  on  a  major 
brand.  In  others,  the  department  may  be  giving  up  its  birth¬ 
right  by  putting  too  much  of  the  management  of  its  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  resources. 

•  ENCOURAGE  MEN  AND  BOYS  TO  DRESS  RIGHT.  Aside 
from  working  with  the  non-commercial  Dress  Right  campaign, 
stores  can  do  a  lot  by  featuring  quality  and  fashion  rather 
than  price  alone  in  their  advertising.  Customers  have  been 
traded  down  by  price  advertising;  variations  in  the  manner 
and  medium  of  advertising  may  trade  them  up  again. 


•  TEACH  GOOD  USE  OF  FIXTURING.  Where  open  selling 
fixtures  are  relatively  new,  full  utilization  of  the  fixture's 
possibilities  seldom  happens.  Men's  departments  can  learn 
from  other  departments  with  longer  experience  how  to  ex¬ 
ploit  open  selling  to  the  full. 
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tHE  NATION’S  FINE  RETAILERS  ACCLAIM 
MAIER  SLACKS  IN-STOCK  SERVICE 
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.Departmental  Sales  Analyses 


National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians) 
by  Classifications 

FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL  1959  COMBINED 

Storts  %  of  Set  Sub- 


CLASSIFICATION 

teporting 

Total  Soles 

Classification 

1.  LEATHER  . 

51 

14.6 

A.  Lined  —  all  . 

14 

2.1 

B.  Unlined— 

P'B  . 

38 

2.0 

Doe  &  Suede  . 

35 

1.4 

Glace  . 

44 

9.4 

2.  FABRICS  . 

52 

79.3 

A.  Cottons  . 

43 

42.0 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics  . 

38 

24.3 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics  . 

24 

3.2 

D.  String  &  Crochet  . 

32 

3.0 

E.  Stretch  . 

39 

.  4.0 

3.  WOOLS  . 

30 

1.8 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens  . 

17 

1.0 

B.  Leather  Palms  . 

17 

1.5 

4.  CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  miHens) _ 

21 

2.4 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS  (gadgets  &  acces.) 

36 

1.0 

The  number  of  stores  reporting  varies  because  not  all  stores  keep  records 
by  sub-classification.  Since  the  figures  are  medians,  they  will  not  total  100%. 


Sales  Distribution  In 
Women’s  and  Children’s  Gloues 

By  Dorothy  Cook,  Merchandising  Division,  NRMA 


The  NRMA  Accessories  and  Smallwares  Group  has  un¬ 
dertaken  this  study  of  sales  by  classifications  in  women’s 
and  children’s  gloves  in  order  to  provide,  for  the  first  time, 
a  standardized  basis  for  comparison  of  these  figures  on  a 
national  and  regional  basis.  It  follows  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  two  previous  studies  of  this  kind,  on  men’s 
sportswear  and  on  women’s  sportswear. 

The  tables  on  this  page  are  the  first  of  a  series  of 
quarterly  reports  to  be  published  in  Stores  for  each  season, 
followed  by  an  annual  summary.  Please  note  that  the  per¬ 
centages  are  median  figures  and  therefore  will  not  total 
100  per  cent.  Also,  for  each  classification  and  sub-classifi¬ 
cation,  the  number  of  stores  reporting  varies  because  not 
all  stores  keep  records  for  sub-classifications. 

To  use  this  merchandising  tool,  compare  your  figures 
with  those  in  the  tables,  compute  the  total  dollar  volume 
of  the  classification  shown,  and  calculate  the  percentage 
of  each  classification  to  the  total.  The  classifications  listed 
are  standard  and  represent  the  work  of  the  research  direc¬ 
tors  of  several  large  buying  organizations. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  the  survey  progresses  many  more 
stores  will  adopt  this  uniform  classification  list  and  con¬ 
tribute  their  figures.  The  more  stores,  the  more  typical 
and  valuable  the  figures.  Unfortunately,  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  not  included  in  this  report  because  too  few  stores 
contributed. 

Figures  for  May,  June  and  July  1959  combined  will  be 
published  in  the  November  issue.  Requests  for  reports  and 
reporting  forms  should  be  sent  to  Dorothy  Cook,  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1. 


Regional  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications— February,  march,  april  1959  combined 


CLASSIFICATION 

Zone 

Stores 

Reporting 

J  —  Northeast 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Total  Sales  Classification 

Zone  2  —  South  and 
Southwest 

Stores  %  of  %  of  Sub- 

Reporting  Total  Sales  Classification 

Zone  3  —  West  and 
Midwest 

Stores  %  of  %  of  Sulh 

Reporting  Total  Sales  Classificaties 

1. 

LEATHER 

20 

15.8 

12 

10.0 

17 

14.6 

A.  Lined  —  all 

5 

7.0 

7 

1.1 

B.  Unlined  — 

Pig 

14 

3.7 

9 

1.9 

14 

1.2 

Doe  &  Suede 

12 

1.0 

8 

1.9 

13 

1.5 

Glace 

14 

10.0 

12 

8.4 

15 

10.0 

2. 

FABRICS 

20 

7E.0 

15 

89.0 

17 

83.6 

A.  CoHons 

13 

30.0 

11 

52.0 

18 

39.5 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

11 

28.6 

10 

21.8 

14 

23.8 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

8 

6.5 

7 

2.0 

6 

4.1 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

7 

3.0 

10 

3.7 

12 

2.6 

E.  Stretch 

11 

5.0 

10 

6.0 

15 

3.8 

3. 

WOOLS 

14 

2.3 

4 

1.1 

11 

1.5 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

8 

0.5 

3 

1.0 

6 

1.7 

B.  Leather  Palms 

8 

0.45 

3 

1.5 

4 

4.5 

4. 

CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens) 

10 

4.0 

7 

2.0 

4 

2.4 

5. 

MISCELLANEOUS  (gadgets  &  acc.) 

13 

1.0 

8 

1.0 

11 

1.0 

States:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver¬ 

States 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Virginia, 

States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon¬ 

mont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 

West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 

sin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri 

Connecticut,  New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Texas, 

Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  DakoM, 

Pennsylvania,  Canada. 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Loui- 

Nebraska, 

Kansas,  Montana,  Color- 

ftiana, 

Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Dela- 

ado,  Utah 

Nevada. 

wart. 

Maryland,  Arizona. 

-  me 
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tion  Man.”  Rollo  May  was  talking 
about  the  same  thing  in  his  enlighten¬ 
ing  book,  “Man’s  Search  for  Himself,” 
in  which  he  called  today’s  generation 
“the  generation  of  the  hollow  men.” 

In  the  language  of  Reisman  and  of 
Whyte,  man  today  is  “outer-directed” 
rather  than  “inner-directed.”  This 
means  he  is  getting  his  motivation 
“orders”  from  outside  himself.  Let’s 
illustrate  this  in  a  simple  way.  Years 
ago  a  businessman  who  liked  polka- 
dot  ties  wore  a  polka-dot  tie.  He 
made  his  own  decision,  he  was  inner- 
directed.  Today  a  businessman  who 
likes  polka-dot  ties  looks  around  him 
to  see  what  other  businessmen  are 
wearing.  If  they  are  all  wearing 
striped  ties  he  wears  striped  ties  too. 
He’s  outer-directed. 

In  the  more  serious  area  of  morals, 
the  “hollow  men”  look  outside  them¬ 
selves  for  their  answers  to  questions 
of  right  and  wrong.  The  conscience 
of  the  “hollow  man”  consists  of  con¬ 
forming  to  the  beliefs  and  actions  of 
those  with  whom  he  associates. 

The  inner-directed  person  has  a 
moral  gyroscope  built  inside  himself. 
It  keeps  him  on  a  set  moral  path. 
In  the  new  age  of  the  outer-directed 
man,  there  is  no  gyroscope,  no  inner 
stability.  There  is  only  one  basic  rule 
of  behavior  and  that  is  that  you 
must  conform. 

We  see  this  principle  illustrated  at 
its  extreme  in  the  modern  juvenile  de¬ 
linquent,  in  his  uniform  of  pegbottom 
trousers,  black  leather  jacket.  His 
rules  are  made  by  his  gang  leader,  he 
conforms  to  the  gang’s  standards. 

There  is  a  direct  relationship  be¬ 
tween  outer-direction  and  our  na¬ 
tional  picture  of  a  steadily  increasing 
crime  rate.  Equally,  there  can  be  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  habit 
of  conformity  and  the  success  of  an 
educational  program  to  reduce  crime. 


Indoctrination  Techniques.  Security 
educational  programs  of  the  motiva¬ 
tion  type  work  because  man  today  is 
most  susceptible  to  outside  direction. 
He  can  be  unconsciously  influenced  as 
never  before.  We  can  set  his  standards 
of  behavior.  We  can  shape  his  atti¬ 
tudes  and  beliefs  without  his  being 
fully  aware  of  it.  He  is  willing  and 
waiting  for  us  to  motivate  him.  He 
wants  to  know  what  is  expected  of 
him.  In  fact,  he  wants  above  all  else 


to  conform. 

In  today’s  conditions,  the  well- 
planned  educational  program  can  be 
dynamically  effective.  Very  important 
is  the  leadership  role  of  our  supervis¬ 
ors.  How  they  act  will  determine  the 
patterns  of  behavior  of  those  who 
work  for  them.  The  leader  must  set 
an  example  of  absolute  honesty  for 
his  people.  He  must  operate  the  store’s 
systems  without  fear  or  favor.  Study 
an  individual  sujiervisor  and  you  will 
know  the  attitudes  of  his  people. 


Create  the  Standards.  Haven’t  we  a 
new  duty  to  set  up  moral  standards  for 
our  people?  Since  they  must  conform, 
let  them  conform  with  good  principles 
of  behavior,  principles  of  honesty  and 
integrity.  The  individual’s  moral  gy¬ 
roscope  no  longer  operates  to  protect 
your  store’s  merchandise  and  money 
from  theft.  We  must  face  this  shock¬ 
ing  fact.  We  must  assume  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  individual  morality 
as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past.  To¬ 
day  individual  standards  are  the  result 
of  group  conformity. 

We  have  to  find  answers  to  this 
human  problem.  With  security  educa¬ 
tional  programs  we  have  at  least  one 
of  the  answers.  We  can  prevent  losses 
by  means  of  constructive  motivation. 

Master  the  tools  of  education  and 
you  will  be  able  to  shape  people’s  atti¬ 
tudes  in  many  ways.  For  instance,  you 
can  get  your  salespeople  to  act  also 
as  detectives.  This  will  greatly  increase 
the  size  of  your  security  staff.  (Roswell 
Smith,  security  head  of  Rich’s,  has 
said:  “Eighty  per  cent  of  all  shoplifter 
cases  should  originate  with  your  sales¬ 
people.”  A  good  training  program 
can  make  this  a  reality.) 

With  proper  motivation,  {people 
will  carefully  avoid  making  false  ar¬ 
rests.  With  educational  programs  you 
can  persuade  your  employment  de¬ 
partment  to  use  care  in  selecting  new 
employees.  You  can  give  your  super¬ 
visors  new  backbone.  You  can  tighten 
your  store’s  systems  and  controls. 
Theft  losses  from  poor  displays  can  be 
reduced. 


Everyone's  Involved.  Stores  sometimes 
think  of  security  programs  only  in 
terms  of  salespeople.  It  is  true  that  a 
lot  of  good  programs  have  trained 
salespeople  to  watch  for  shoplifters. 
But  there  are  other  groups  who  can 


be  motivated  by  a  security  program. 
Here  is  a  partial  list: 

(1)  New  employees;  (2)  store  super 
visors;  (3)  top  management  execu¬ 
tives:  (4)  employment  department  per¬ 
sonnel;  (5)  merchandising  executives; 

(6)  departments  with  high  losses,  and 

(7)  the  general  public. 

Let  us  examine  programs  specifically 
designed  for  two  of  these  groups:  ne» 
employees  and  employment  depart¬ 
ment  personnel. 


A  New  Employee  Program.  Ne« 

people  who  come  into  the  store  usual¬ 
ly  get  training  in  things  like  sales 
check  writing  and  store  rules.  It  would 
also  be  very  worth  while  if  they  attend¬ 
ed  a  session  on  retail  security  prob¬ 
lems.  Prepared  carefully,  this  will 
build  in  conditioned  responses  to  keep 
this  new  person  honest. 

First,  you  might  sketch  a  picture  ol 
the  store’s  security  department;  tell 
how  the  detectives  are  trained  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  methods  the  store  uses  to 
catch  thieves.  You  want  the  new  per¬ 
son  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
store  is  alert  to  theft  problems  and  ha* 
well-trained  security  people. 

Does  your  store  have  scientific  de¬ 
tection  equipment?  Then  show  this 
equipment  to  the  new  person.  Give 
her  a  security  story  with  impact:  let 
her  know  that  punishment  will  be 
quick  and  severe;  tell  in  strong  word 
pictures  what  the  penalties  of  crime 
are.  Use  stories  of  actual  cases.  Back 
up  words  with  pictures  or  slides.  Get 
the  message  through,  sharp  and  clear. 

Tell  about  the  salesgirl  you  caught 
stealing  jewelry  and  how  she  was 
prosecuted.  Show  blowups  of  news¬ 
paper  stories  on  another  thieving  em¬ 
ployee.  Tell  about  the  dishonest  car¬ 
penter  who  has  not  been  able  to  get 
another  job  now  for  two  years  because 
of  his  arrest. 

Don’t  miss  any  of  the  picture  of 
punishment  and  social  disgrace;  don’t 
soften  it  or  compromise  it.  This  new 
person’s  future  is  in  your  hands.  She 
came  into  your  store  free  of  guilt. 
You  are  putting  her  in  a  position 
where  she  is  surrounded  by  wonderful, 
desirable  things  and  where  she  will 
handle  lots  of  money.  You  want  her 
to  avoid  future  trouble  and  unhappi¬ 
ness.  You  can  build  into  her  mind 
strong  invisible  barriers  to  theft. 
Make  the  word  images  burn  deep  so 
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Specialized  problems  call  for  specialized  help,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  growth  in 
every  field  of  a  small  group  of  experts  .  .  .  bank  examiners  in  banking,  certified  public 
accountants  for  auditing  and  taxes,  and  Willmark  Service  for  the  control  of  cash  handling 
by  retail  psersonnel. 

By  every  criterion,  Willmark  qualifies  as  the  leading  specialist  in  its  field.  Many  years  of 
experience  (40) ,  constant  practice  in  tens  of  thousands  of  retail  outlets,  wide  recognition  and 
acceptance  with  a  history  of  success  permit  Willmark  to  speak  with  authority  about  the  causes 
and  cures  of  dishonesty  at  the  retail  point-of-sale. 


WHAT  WILLMARK  CAN  DO  FOR  YOUl .  . 


Willmark  offers  a  comprehensive  program  of  point-of-sale  employee  testing  and  training  to 
develop  a  store's  full  profit  potential  through  loss  prevention. 

Through  Willmark’s  tried  and  proven  shopping  techniques,  you,  like  other  leading 
retail  organizations  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  can  prevent  dishonesty  and 
increase  profits.  In  addition,  the  Willmark  Program  will  make  you  aware  of,  and  will  reduce 
shrinkage  problems.  The  application  of  this  program  creates  risk  in  the  minds  of  employees, 
decreases  temptation  and  dishonesty,  and  will  increase  your  profits. 


Start  your  loss  prevention  program  by  following  through,  now: 
send  for 

rai  WILUNARK  STORY  ...  A  HISTORY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  EMPLOYEE  TESTING. 


250  WEST  57TH  STREET,  DEPT.  9X,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
AVAILABLE  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND  TOWN  IN  THE  U.  S.-AND  CANADA 
PROTECTING  RETAILERS'  PROFITS  SINCE  1917 


— 

WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC.  | 

I  250  West  57lh  Street,  Dept.  9X 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  mail  me  your  free  booklet  "The  Willmark  Story  i 

1  ...  A  History  Of  Scientific  Employee  Testing"  without  j 

I  obligation.  I 

1  NAME - 

I  COMPANY -  I 

ADDRESS— -  I 

I  CITY _ STATE -  j 

I _ I 
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that  they  will  not  be  easily  erased. 

This  is  also  a  good  time  to  talk 
about  your  store’s  award  system.  After 
explaining  how  awards  are  earned  be 
sure  to  warn  about  the  dangers  of  false 
arrest.  See  that  the  new  person  gets 
your  security  telephone  number  and 
instructions  on  what  to  do  if  she  needs 
help. 

Tell  the  new  salesgirl  that  any  cus¬ 
tomer  she  waits  on  may  be  an  honesty 
shopper.  Explain  how  the  employee 
package  system  works.  Review  all 
store  rules  that  tie  in  with  security. 
Explain  the  importance  of  reducing 
store  losses  and  enlist  this  girl’s  help 
in  doing  it. 

A  Program  for  Employment  People. 

Before  any  employee  can  steal  from 
your  company  he  must  pass  an  em¬ 
ployment  interview  and  be  hired.  If 
the  interviewers  use  care  in  screening 
new  people  they  can  save  you  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  every  year. 

At  a  series  of  meetings  with  the  em¬ 
ployment  department  you  should  re¬ 
view  your  store’s  dishonest  employee 
problems,  describe  the  effect  of  losses 
on  the  store,  show  how  employee  dis¬ 
honesty  reflects  on  the  employment 
office  selection  of  new  people,  and— 
most  important— tell  the  employment 
people  what  they  can  do  to  help  cut 
such  losses. 

Give  the  interviewer  a  feeling  of  im¬ 
portance.  Show  how  his  skill  in  selec¬ 
tion  determines  the  moral  fibre  of 
your  store.  Tie  this  status  appeal  to 
a  definition  of  the  interviewer’s  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Let  him  know  that  he  is 
expected  to  weed  out  the  dishonest 
person  at  the  employment  interview. 

Use  real  employee  cases  to  illustrate 
the  problem.  Tell  how  these  bad  ones 
might  have  been  spotted  before  they 
were  hired.  Paint  the  picture  black 
and  white  with  a  broad  brush. 

Now  refine  the  picture.  Discuss  the 
psychotic  person  in  relation  to  crime. 
What  best  questions  could  be  used  to 
help  the  employment  interviewer?  Get 
a  psychiatrist  to  outline  some  specific 
questions  to  detect  psychotics. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  criminals 
have  been  found  to  be  psychotic.  What 
a  service  your  employment  office  could 
do  for  your  store  by  eliminating  25 
per  cent  of  dishonest  employees  at  the 
point  of  employment! 

Next,  consider  your  city’s  slum 


areas.  Statistics  on  slums  show  that 
they  are  a  factor  in  crime.  Maps  can 
be  colored  to  show  slum  areas  in  your 
city.  Give  such  maps  to  your  inter¬ 
viewers. 

After  the  talks  can  come  personal 
follow-up  contacts.  Whenever  an  em¬ 
ployee  is  caught  stealing,  review  the 
problem  with  the  employment  office. 
Try  to  talk  to  the  person  who  inter¬ 
viewed  the  employee  when  he  was 
hired.  The  purpose  is  not  to  criticize 
but  to  find  out  how  we  can  prevent 
thieves  from  getting  into  the  store. 

Don’t  forget  to  hold  a  session  after 
the  Christmas  season.  Go  over  the  bag 
of  employees  caught  by  the  security 
department  during  the  holidays.  This 
temporary  help  accounts  for  75  per 
cent  of  your  store’s  annual  dishonest 
employee  problem.  At  this  after- 
Christmas  review,  the  basic  question 
to  be  answered  is  still  the  same  one: 
how  could  we  have  spotted  this  thief 
at  the  time  of  employment? 

Planning  the  Program.  In  setting  up 
a  program  for  any  group  in  the  store, 
first  you  will  want  to  settle  these  ques¬ 
tions  about  procedure; 

1.  What  are  your  objectives  with 
this  particular  group  of  people?  What 
do  you  expect  to  accomplish? 

2.  What  means  of  communication 
do  you  plan  to  use?  Here  are  some: 
talks,  photos,  slides  or  movies,  demon¬ 
strations,  posters,  pamphlets,  memos, 
exhibits. 

3.  What  persuasion  devices  do  you 
plan  to  use?  Here  are  some: 

(a)  The  acceptance,  or  “virtue,” 
device  designed  to  cause  people  to 
accept  by  association  with  “good” 
words,  symbols,  acts. 

(b)  The  rejection,  or  “poison,” 
device,  causing  people  to  reject  by 
association  with  “bad”  words,  sym¬ 
bols,  acts. 

(c)  The  testimional  device,  caus¬ 
ing  people  to  accept  or  reject  by  the 
testimony  or  evidence  of  persons 
considered  “good,”  “respectable,” 
“successful”  on  the  one  hand,  or  “a 
horrible  example”  on  the  other. 

(d)  The  “together”  device,  caus¬ 
ing  people  to  accept  or  reject  by 
applying  any  or  all  of  the  previous¬ 
ly  mentioned  techniques  through 
the  pressure  of  groups  or  a  mass 
emotion  and  action. 

5.  Have  you  planned  a  follow-up 


for  evaluation  of  results? 

Here  is  a  formula  to  help  guide  you 
in  preparing  your  material: 

(1)  Gain  attention;  (2)  arouse  in¬ 
terest;  (3)  explain  why  the  matten 
are  important  to  those  attending;  (4) 
use  motivational  factors;  (5)  apply 
case  or  illustrative  material,  and  (6) 
detail  what  results  you  expect  from  the 
group  or  the  individual. 

Some  Approaches  to  Avoid.  There 
are  hidden  dangers  in  security  edua- 
tional  programs.  We  want  to  prevent 
thefts.  But  can  a  program  designed 
to  increase  security  actually  create 
thieves  instead?  This  is  a  very  real 
danger. 

A  few  years  ago  a  movie  was  shown 
called,  “I  Was  a  Shoplifter.”  In  the 
weeks  following,  the  stores  in  New 
York  picked  up  numerous  shoplifters 
who  claimed  they  had  never  stolen 
before  but  got  the  idea  of  shoplifting 
from  the  movie.  It  looked  easy  so 
they  tried  it. 

An  article  was  published  in  a  na¬ 
tional  magazine  showing  how  shop 
lifters  conceal  merchandise.  As  soon  as 
the  copy  hit  the  newsstands  stores  all 
over  the  country  reported  an  increase 
in  cases.  Many  of  the  pseople  who  were 
caught  said  they  got  the  idea  of  taking 
things  from  reading  the  article. 

Was  this  only  a  lame  excuse  offered 
by  petty  thieves  who  had  actually  been 
shoplifting  all  along?  Or  were  thieves 
really  created  by  this  movie,  this  maga¬ 
zine  article? 

One  security  manager  wanted  to 
know.  He  gave  lie  detector  tests  to 
six  shoplifters  who  claimed  they’d 
been  caught  stealing  the  first  time  they 
tried  it  and  that  they  had  tried  it  as 
a  result  of  reading  the  article  or  seeing 
the  movie.  In  every  one  of  the  six  tests 
it  was  proved  that  the  woman  was  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth. 

This  danger  is  real,  and  we  must 
guard  against  it.  There  are  tw'o  things 
to  remember  in  planning  any  educa¬ 
tional  program: 

(1)  Try  to  avoid  pictures,  demon¬ 
strations  or  descriptions  of  how  people 
steal. 

(2)  If  the  methods  of  theft  have  to 
be  described  in  the  program,  then 
counteract  the  risk.  Do  this  by  work¬ 
ing  in  strong  theft  deterrents.  Balance 
the  program  with  dramatic  evidence 
showing  the  penalties  of  theft. 
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This  fall-Westclox  will  back 
watches  *25  and  under  with 
more  network  television  money 
than  any  other  manufacturer! 


“SPECIAL  TONIGHT**— a  whole  series  of  live  network  TV  spec¬ 
taculars — will  top  them  all!  More  time — more  talent — all  to  help  you  set 
new  records  selling  Westclox  Watches  and  Clocks! 


BEGINNING  THE  NEW  SERIES- BIG.  UVE  OCTOBER  SPKIACUIAR! 

"BELLS  of  ST.  MARY’S” 


STARRING  CLAUDETTE 

OCTOBER  27  ROBERT  PRESTON 

CBS-TV  NETWORK  •  9:30-11:00  p.m.,  Eastern  Standard  Tims 


■EEBOttllUBHi 


Lovely  BETSY  PALMER  again  is  the  Westclox  hostess.  Dramatic, 
hard-hitting  commercials  feature  Westclox  Automatic  Watches  for  men 
and  Coquette  Fashion  Watches  for  women!  Get  ready,  stock  up  and 
display  now!  Make  sure  you  have  enough  of  these  high  profit  models  to 
meet  demand! 


VOLUME-BUILDING 

'9UJS! 


Westclox  Watches  bear  the 
Guaranteed  by famous  Good  Housekeeping  Guaranty 
Housekeeping  Seal.  Look  for  the  full  page  Westclox  ad 
in  October  Good  Housekeeping! 


The  October  show— '‘SPECIAL  TONIGHT”  is  only  the  beginning!  There's 
more,  much  more,  to  come  in  November  and  December.  It’s  a  wonderful  time  to  sell! 


MAKERS  OF  BIO  BEN  •  DIVISION  OP  GENERAL  TIME  CORPORATION  •  LA  SALLE-PERU,  ILLINOIS 
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RETAIL  CAREERS 


The  Los  Angeles 

Careers  in  Retailing  Program 


By  WilUam  Andrews 

General  Superinfendent,  Bullock's,  and 

Chairman,  Los  Angeles  Careers  in  Retailing  Committee 


It's  a  permanent  program.  It  started 
with  the  NRMA's  first  National  Careers 
in  Retailing  Week  last  October.  It's 
beamed  directly  at  the  teachers  who 
influence  career  choices,  and  these 
teachers  call  it  a  tremendous  success 
already.  The  NRMA  hopes  that  simi¬ 
lar  programs  will  be  launched  in 
many  other  communities  next  month, 
during  the  second  annual  National 
Careers  in  Retailing  Week. 


The  story  of  retailing  as  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  remunerative  career  is 
being  told  to  counselors,  administra¬ 
tors  and  teachers  throughout  the  Los 
Angeles  City  and  County  school  sys¬ 
tem. 

This  is  being  accomplished  through 
a  continuing,  long-range  program  by 
department  and  specialty  store  mer¬ 
chants  with  the  coof)eration  of  edu¬ 
cators. 

It  all  grew  out  of  last  year’s  Nation¬ 
al  Careers  in  Retailing  Week  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association. 

Through  the  Downtown  Business¬ 
men’s  Association  of  Los  Angeles, 


which  later  coordinated  the  program, 
it  was  determined  that  local  stores 
were  interested  in  participating  in  this 
event.  A  Los  Angeles  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing  Week  Committee  was  formed 
to  plan  activities. 

As  members  of  the  committee  dis¬ 
cussed  these  plans  it  became  evident 
that  there  was  an  obvious  need,  and 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  retailers,  to 
bring  the  story  of  retailing’s  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  the  people  with  the  most 
influence  in  shaping  the  careers  of 
young  students— the  teachers  and  voca¬ 
tional  counselors. 

The  committee  felt  educators  were 
skeptical  of  the  fact  that  retail  stores 
today  offer  more  chances  of  achieve¬ 
ment  with  adequate  rewards  than 
do  other  trades  and  industries.  It 
was  further  believed  that  a  program 
beamed  directly  at  teachers  would 
overcome  this  and  at  the  same  time 
would  help  teachers  guide  young 
people  into  careers  in  retailing. 

In  a  meeting  with  top  city  and 
county  school  administrators  the  edu¬ 
cators  were  as  enthusiastic  about  de¬ 
veloping  such  a  program  as  the  retail¬ 
ers.  With  the  cooperation  of  school 
officials,  nearly  complete  details  were 
readied  in  time  for  announcement 
during  last  October’s  National  Careers 
in  Retailing  Week. 


At  the  week’s  kickoff  luncheon,  at¬ 
tended  by  nearly  200  leading  school 
administrators  and  retailers,  principal 
speaker  Philip  Corrin,  vice  chairman 
of  the  board,  Bullock’s,  Inc.,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  Retailers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  outlined  the  program  which 
has  now  been  in  successful  operation 
for  nearly  a  year. 

Conferences  During  the  Year.  First 
came  a  series  of  conferences  and  insti¬ 
tutes  for  teachers  and  counselors.  The 
first  of  these  was  held  during  Careen 
in  Retailing  Week  and  was  conducted 
by  Frank  Swenson,  vice  president  and 
general  operations  manager  of  the 
May  Co.,  at  sch<x>l  administration 
headquarters.  Later  in  the  year  six 
subsequent  institutes  were  held  in 
stores  throughout  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  Nearly  600  teachers  attended 
these  institutes.  SchcK)l  officials  pro¬ 
nounced  them  the  most  rewarding 
such  sessions  held  in  recent  years. 

Community  as  well  as  downtown 
stores  were  used  for  the  conferences 
to  broaden  the  program  and  to  in¬ 
crease  interest  in  outlying  areas.  All 
sessions  were  carefully  planned  by 
store  {jersonnel  and  sch(x>l  administra¬ 
tors.  Each  was  designed  to  give  the 
attending  teachers  an  over-all  picture 
of  retailing,  to  acquaint  them  with  its 
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importance  in  the  community  and  to 
emphasize  to  them  the  many  career 
opportunities  in  the  field. 

Intensive  Summer  Session.  During  the 
week  of  June  29th-July  3rd,  some  60 
teachers  from  city  and  county  high 
schools  and  junior  colleges  attended  a 
live-day  Careers  in  Retailing  Work¬ 
shop.  The  teachers  were  selected  from 
hundreds  of  applicants. 

The  initial  three-hour  session  took 
place  at  the  huge  new  two-story  serv¬ 
ice  building  of  Broadway  Department 
Stores.  Here  the  instructors  were  given 
a  closeup  view  of  procedures  in  mer¬ 
chandise  handling  for  a  multiple- 
store  operation.  The  next  day  was 
spent  at  Bullock’s  downtown  store 
where  they  became  acquainted  with 
merchandising  and  selling  phases  of 
retailing.  Then  the  downtown  May 
Co.  store  was  visited  the  following 
day  for  a  program  on  control  and 
credit  operations.  The  fourth  day 
they  went  to  Barker  Bros.  Pasadena 
store  for  a  session  on  specialty  and 
branch  store  of>erations.  The  work¬ 
shop  was  concluded  with  a  breakfast 
at  the  downtown  store  of  J.  W.  Robin¬ 
son  Co.  for  a  final  presentation  on 
sales  promotion,  advertising  and  dis¬ 
play.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  superintendent  of  schools  Ellis 
Jarvis  and  the  school  administrative 
staff  attended  the  breakfast  which  was 
addressed  by  Donald  Buckingham, 
president  of  J.  W.  Robinson  Co,  and 
president  of  the  Downtown  Business¬ 
men’s  AsscKiation.  Each  store  handled 
its  own  phase  of  the  workshop  with 
over-all  guidance  and  planning  by 
members  of  the  Careers  in  Retailing 
Committee  and  school  administrators. 

As  with  the  institutes,  the  aim  was 
to  interest  the  teachers  and,  through 
them,  their  students  in  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  retailing  and  its  impcwtance  to 
the  community. 

In  addition  to  oral  presentations 
and  the  on-the-scene  experience  the 
workshop  provided,  each  instructor 
was  given  a  special  looseleaf  binder  of 
carefully  prepared  material  to  take 
back  to  the  classroom. 

That  the  workshop  was  successful 
can  be  seen  in  the  following  typical 
comments  by  teachers: 

“Now  when  I  talk  to  my  students 
about  large  store  operations  I  can  say 
‘1  was  there’.” 


"I  was  impressed  with  the  great 
interest  of  retailers  in  the  individual 
needs  of  the  surrounding  community 
which  results  in  different  purchasing 
policies  for  different  stores.” 

“I  have  learned  more  by  listening 
in  these  five  days  than  in  all  the  previ¬ 
ous  years  of  varied  but  limited  reading 
on  this  subject.” 

“I  learned  much  which  will  help  me 
and  make  my  vocational  guidance 
unit  more  interesting.” 

"All  the  many  new  ideas  I  acquired 
will  enable  me  to  expand  and  enrich 
my  classes.” 

Six  Weeks  in  a  Store.  Most  recently 
concluded  part  of  the  program  is  what 
the  committee  has  termed  "work  ex¬ 
perience  for  teachers.”  This  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  employment  of  high  school 
instructors  in  various  Los  Angeles  de¬ 
partment  stores.  The  teachers  worked, 
and  were  paid  by  the  stores,  for  six 
weeks  in  almost  all  departments— sell¬ 
ing,  receiving,  credit,  service,  display 
and  supervisory— to  learn  their  func¬ 
tions  and  techniques. 

The  teachers  not  only  learned  of 
the  career  opportunities  in  retailing 
but  in  addition  had  a  chance  to  get 
firsthand  knowledge  of  present-day  re¬ 
tailing  methods  to  incorf>orate  in  their 
own  courses  in  the  future.  All  teach¬ 
ers  participating  in  this  summer  course 
were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  sub¬ 
stantially  help  in  vocational  prepara¬ 
tion  and  placement. 

This  will  eventually  help  the  stores 


directly.  As  one  personnel  director 
said:  “More  than  50  per  cent  of  our 
new  employees  are  without  previous 
experience.  The  teachers  who  have 
taken  our  summer  course  will  know 
our  problems  and  requirements  and 
be  more  able  to  help  supply  us  with 
better  prepared  graduates.” 

Although  most  of  the  program  has 
been  desigpied  to  reach  the  instructor, 
the  student  has  not  been  neglected. 
A  speakers  bureau  has  been  staffed  on 
a  volunteer  basis  and  during  the  year 
many  retail  trade  experts  have  talked 
directly  to  high  school  and  junior  col¬ 
lege  students  in  classrooms  through¬ 
out  the  city  and  county.  Displays  and 
other  aids  were  furnished  to  schools 
along  with  much  printed  material. 

These  and  other  phases  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  continued  this  year. 
Members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Careers 
in  Retailing  Committee  are  now  plan¬ 
ning  the  observance  of  National  Ca¬ 
reers  in  Retailing  Week  next  month. 
It  is  hop)ed  to  add  more  institutes  for 
teachers  to  the  program  this  year  with 
several  sp>ecialty  stores  participating. 
The  workshop  will  be  improved  and 
expanded.  More  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  retailing’s  contributions  to 
civic  life  and  community  welfare. 

As  a  prominent  Los  Angeles  retail¬ 
er  said: 

“We  have  gone  a  long  way  in  pro¬ 
moting  better  understanding  between 
retailers  and  educators.  We  have  a 
mutual  interest  in  seeing  that  this 
better  understanding  is  maintained.” 


Career  Potentials  in  Variety  Stores 


The  growing  impjortance  of  the  bil- 
lion-dollar  variety  store  business 
as  a  career  field  for  college  graduates 
was  recently  presented  to  students  at 
Michigan  State  University  by  Arthur 
R.  Fairbanks,  director  of  employee  and 
public  relations  for  the  S.  S.  Kresge  Co. 

He  stressed  the  stability  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  its  steady  growth  and  current 
enormous  expansion  and  the  constant 
enlargement  of  its  service  to  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  by  the  introduction  of  new 
lines  and  departments.  He  said  the 
variety  store  is  no  longer  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  catering  only  to  customers  of 
limited  financial  means,  for  both  its 
convenience  and  its  broad  assortments 


appeal  to  p>eople  of  all  classes. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  urged  the  students  to 
rid  themselves  of  outdated  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  retailing.  Unreasonable  work¬ 
ing  hours,  low  starting  salaries,  long 
years  of  apprenticeship,  assignment  to 
menial  jobs,  all  disapp>eared  from  this 
business  a  long  time  ago,  he  told  them. 

After  Mr.  Fairbanks’  talk,  other  va¬ 
riety  and  chain  store  executives  joined 
him  on  a  panel  to  answer  students’ 
questions  about  career  opportunities. 
They  included  R.  W.  Young,  vice 
president  for  jjersonnel,  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth  Co.  and  Harry  Wellbank,  na¬ 
tional  training  director.  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co. 
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^Senior 
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"Citizens 

iHobhy  Fair 

;  at  the 
Emporium 

Tim  wetk  come  %iMt  tlie  Senior  Ckiiem’  Hobby  Fair 
in  the  Empormn’s  teoond  fkior  loditorniiii.  Tlw  Fair, 
which  i»  •ponaorarf  by  the  St.  PttI  Junior  League 
and  the  St.  Paul  Comnranily  Cheat,  will  be  open  to¬ 
morrow  through  Thnraday  during  atoia  houn  without 
adtaiiaiou^dmrge.  Conw  and  aao  the  beautifal  hand¬ 
crafts  and  itaoM  made  by  St  Paurt  Senior  Citiaefit- 

Plan  to  foa  theae  apeaal  e%enU  .  .  . 

CamwaHn  King  wd  Qiitn  of  the  Hobby  Fair 
tomorrow  morning  at  11:00. 

f 

**Hial*ry  ol  Hata**  special  millinery  ahowing  to¬ 
morrow  afternoon  at  2:30;  no  tdniimioti  charge. 

“hdinwata  Masnory  Laim**  mmical  faahiort  »kit 
on  Tfauraday,  April  30.  at  2:00  p.  m. 

There  ia  no  admiamon  chaige  to  the  Fair  itaelf  or  to 
any  of  the  apecial  erenta,  ao  plan  now  to  come  down. 

e-' 

t" 

Ad  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  announced  the 
Emporium’s  Hobby  Fair,  invited  all  to 
attend  and  listed  special  events  to  be  held. 


3,000  People  Visited 

The  Emporium’s  Senior  Citizen’s  Hobby  Fair 

By  Agnes  Harrigan  Mueller 


The  Emporium  of  St.  Paul  regularly 
provides  store  space  and  other  sup¬ 
port  to  community  service  projects 
like  the  Red  Cross  Bloodmobile  and 
the  Boy  Scouts’  Den  Mother  demon¬ 
stration  workshops.  But  the  event  with 
the  greatest  drawing  power  is  the  Sen¬ 
ior  Citizens’  Hobby  Fair  held  each 
spring  in  the  Emporium  auditorium. 

The  purpose  of  the  three-day  event 
is  to  focus  attention  on  the  need  of 
older  people  to  remain  active  and  to 
demonstrate  that  many  older  people 
find  in  retirement  the  opportunity  to 
develop  unusual  and  attractive  talents. 
The  Fair  is  sp>onsored  by  the  Greater 
St.  Paul  Community  Chest  and  the 
Junior  League  of  St.  Paul.  Junior 
League  volunteers  plan  the  Fair  and 
staff  it,  and  the  League  donates  money 
for  expenses. 

Mrs.  Opal  Tews,  who  is  supervisor 
of  Senior  Citizens’  Leisure  Time  Activ¬ 
ities  in  St.  Paul,  rates  the  Hobby  Fair 
at  the  Emporium  the  best  one  in 
Minnesota.  It’s  the  only  one  held  in 
a  store. 

“The  resources  the  store  offers,’’  says 
Mrs.  Tews,  “such  as  showcases  built 
by  Emporium  carpenters,  the  know¬ 
how  of  Leslie  Sagdahl,  the  Emporium’s 
display  director,  and  the  good  things 
from  the  bakery  department  that  are 
served  in  our  coffee  corner,  all  help  to 
make  the  show  outstanding.’’ 

"Any  event  that  brings  3,000  people 
into  your  store  is  bound  to  bring  good 
will  and  future  sales,’’  says  Mary  Cur¬ 
ley,  director  ot  special  events  at  the 
Emporium.  “After  looking  at  the  won¬ 
derful  handiwork  of  our  senior  citi¬ 
zens,  many  viewers  made  straight  for 
our  needle  arts  department  to  stock 
up  on  supplies.’’ 

As  in  previous  years,  the  1959  Fair, 
held  in  April,  was  open  to  persons  60 
years  or  older,  living  or  w'orking  in  the 
St.  Paul  area.  Over  600  articles  were 
entered  by  211  persons,  and  100  rib¬ 
bons  were  awarded.  There  were  17 
divisions  of  entry,  including  all  types 


of  needlework  as  well  as  crafts,  fine 
arts  and  photography. 

If  an  exhibitor  wished  to  offer  an 
article  for  sale  he  was  required  to  put 
a  definite  price  on  it  at  the  time  of 
registration.  Orders  for  additional 
items  were  accepted.  People  who  made 
sales  were  likely  to  spend  their  money 
in  the  store.  One  handsome  woman 
who  had  sold  a  water  color  exclaimed: 
“Imagine  someone  liking  my  painting 
well  enough  to  pay  good  money  for  it! 
I’m  going  to  celebrate  by  calling  up 
my  granddaughter  and  having  her 
meet  me  in  the  Teen  Department  to 
pick  out  a  new  dress  for  herself!’’ 

Before  the  Fair  opened,  the  names 
of  a  king  and  queen  were  drawn  from 
the  list  of  exhibitors.  They  were 
crowned  and  robed  on  the  opening 
morning  of  the  event  and  for  the  next 
three  days  presided  as  host  and  hostess. 

The  Junior  Leaguers  attribute  the 
success  of  the  1959  Hobby  Fair  to  two 
factors:  (1)  an  active  committee  made 
up  of  100  community  leaders,  many 
of  them  senior  citizens  themselves,  and 
(2)  the  addition  of  special  events  on 
each  day  of  the  Fair. 

For  the  guidance  of  stores  that 
might  be  interested  in  such  an  under¬ 
taking,  here  are  some  of  the  events 
that  aroused  so  much  interest: 

A  “History  of  Hats,’’  featuring  a 
unique  collection  of  styles  of  other 
periods  and  places;  a  talk  on  hand¬ 
writing  analysis,  followed  by  free  an¬ 
alyses  for  members  of  the  audience;  a 
musical  style  show  and  skit,  commem¬ 
orating  the  100  years  of  Minnesota 
statehood  and  displaying  fashions 
from  every  decade. 

Grandmothers  and  their  daughters 
and  granddaughters  modeled  the  cos¬ 
tumes  in  the  style  show. 

Next  year,  if  the  Committee’s  plans 
work  out,  there  will  be  an  up-to-tlate 
style  show  for  the  senior  citizens,  with 
men  and  women  of  their  own  age 
modeling  clothes  selected  from  the 
Emporium’s  stocks. 
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Downtown  Clinic.  A  one-day  "down¬ 
town  clinic"  will  be  held  in  Detroit 
on  Friday,  September  25th  by  the 
Downtown  Development  Committee 
of  the  NRMA.  Retailers  and  munici¬ 
pal  executives  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation  are  expected  to  attend. 

The  program  will  show  how  De¬ 
troit’s  successful  urban  renewal  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  organized  and  carried 
out.  A  morning  session  will  be  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  city’s  new 
Veteran’s  Memorial  Building.  Speak¬ 
ers  will  include  leaders  in  Detroit’s 
urban  renewal  work.  Following  a 
luncheon  the  visiting  retailers  and 
municipal  officials  will  tour  the  city’s 
renewal  projects  and  shopping  centers. 

Co-sponsors  of  the  special  one-day 
seminar  from  the  Detroit  area  in¬ 
dude;  Joseph  H.  Davidson,  Davidson 
Brothers:  Homer  Wells,  Homer  War¬ 
ren  &  Company;  Isadore  Winkelman, 
Winkelman’s;  Charles  A.  Pack,  Dem- 
ery’s;  Herman  S.  Osnos,  Sam’s;  E.  S. 
Janes,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.;  Charles 
S.  Welch,  Jr.,  Fred  Sanders;  Franklin 
P.  Williams,  S.  S.  Kresge  Company; 
Raymond  J.  Hodgson,  National  Bank 
of  Detroit:  Ches  B.  Larson,  Cunning¬ 
ham  Drug  Stores:  Charles  S.  Himel- 
hoch,  Himelhoch’s;  James  H.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Crowley’s:  Benjamin  Gold¬ 
stein,  Kern’s;  and  J.  L.  Hudson,  Jr., 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company. 

E.  Willard  Dennis,  director  of  Sib¬ 
ley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester, 
New  York,  is  chairman  of  the  NRMA 
Downtown  Development  Committee. 
The  one-day  clinic  is  part  of  a  contin¬ 
uing  NRMA  program  under  which 
similar  clinics  have  been  held  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

October  Date  in  Denver.  A  regional 
NRMA  Retail  Clinic,  the  Association’s 
second  this  year,  will  be  held  in  Den¬ 
ver  at  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel  on 
Monday,  October  26th.  It  will  be  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Denver  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association.  The  program  will 
deal  with  new  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  and  affecting  retailing. 

Principal  speakers  will  be:  Philip  J. 
Zeller,  Jr.  of  the  Dow'ntown  Toledo 
Associates,  reporting  on  Toledo’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  its  new  downtown  mall; 
Kenneth  P.  Mages  of  Touche,  Niven, 


Start  the  '60s  Right — 

by  attending  the  49th  Annual  NRMA  Convention 

The  next  decade  holds  a  promise  of  the  most  fantastic  economic 
growth  in  our  history.  The  rewards  for  success  will  be  greater 
than  ever  —  and  they  will  go  to  those  stores  whose  executives 
are  able  to  understand  the  fast-changing  conditions  that  will 
prevail,  and  plan  for  them  in  advance. 

To  get  ahead  and  stay  ahead  during  the  next  ten  years,  alert 
store  executives  in  every  division  will  need  the  best  information, 
techniques,  ideas  and  tools  available  in  the  industry.  The  first 
place  to  get  these  weapons  is  at  the  great  "market  place  of 
ideas"  —  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association.  No  matter  what  position  you  occupy  in  your  store, 
you  will  find  sessions  and  exhibits  devoted  to  the  very  problems 
which  will  most  concern  you  during  the  challenging  period  that 
lies  ahead. 

A  trip  to  New  York  to  attend  the  NRMA  Convention  is  one  of 
the  best  investments  you  can  make  in  behalf  of  your  store. 


49th  Annual  NRMA  Convention 
Hotel  Statler,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10th-14th,  1960 


ANNUAL  BANQUET  REGISTRATION,  $10  PER  PERSON 

WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  13th  $50  PER  FIRM,  MAXIMUM 

$15  PER  PERSON  (ANY  NUMBER  OF  REPRESENTATIVES) 


Maybe  I  ain’t  got  the  education 

For  classy  stores  like  the  other  "smarties"  got— 

But  I  do  have  as  much  capacity 

And  the  thrifty  nature  of  a  Scot! 

I 

/ 


•  OLD-FASHIONED  SOFT- 
TWISTED  HANDLE 

•  PASTED-IN  PAPER 
REINFORCEMENT 

•  SERRATED  EDGE 

•  SELF-OPENING-STYLE 

‘Ruffy 

ECONOMY 

SHOPPING  BAG 

awinaW'ihitriAiM  if 

TRIANGLE 

BAG  COMPANY 

1303-37  MADISON  AVENUE 
COVINGTON,  KENTUCKY 
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Bailey  &  Smart,  speaking  on  retail 
financial  management;  W.  G.  Johnson 
of  the  National  Safety  Council,  on  the 
topic  of  traffic  safety;  Ohren  Smulian 
of  the  Froug  Company,  Tulsa,  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  future  of  smaller  stores; 
Spencer  C.  Valmy  of  Colgate-Palm¬ 
olive  Company,  whose  topic  will  be 
public  relations;  Howard  Abrahams  of 
the  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
speaking  on  sales  promotion;  and 
John  Hazen  of  NRMA,  who  will  re¬ 
view  Washington  developments. 

The  NRMA  board  of  directors  will 
hold  its  fall  meeting  in  Denver  on  the 
day  after  the  Clinic. 

All  Set  for  Careers  Promotion?  Octo- 
l)er  11th  to  17th  are  the  dates  of  the 
NRMA-sponsored  second  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Careers  in  Retailing  Week.  As 
the  finishing  touch  to  months  of  prep¬ 
aration  for  this  event,  George  A.  Scott, 
chairman  of  the  Association’s  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Careers  in  Retailing,  is  this 
month  making  a  tour  of  five  major 
cities.  In  Salt  Lake  City,  New  Orleans, 
Atlanta,  Pittsburgh  and  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Mr.  Scott,  who  is  president  of 
the  Walker  Scott  Company  of  San 


Diego  and  also  a  vice  president  of 
NRMA,  is  talking  to  merchants  and 
local  retail  association  executives  about 
the  programs  that  will  attract  able 
young  people  to  retail  careers.  Accom¬ 
panying  him  on  the  trip  is  Stephen 
Small,  NRMA  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  and  staff  secretary  to  the  Careers 
Committee. 

All  NRMA  stores  have  received  a 
brochure  about  the  Week  which  de¬ 
scribes  some  of  the  programs  carried 
out  locally  last  year  and  gives  informa¬ 
tion  on  sources  of  literature  and  dis¬ 
play  material  for  the  promotion.  The 
Association-  is  again  offering  awards  to 
the  communities  that  conduct  the  most 
effective  career  promotions.  Besides 
an  award  for  the  best  statewide  pro¬ 
gram,  there  will  be  three  community 
awards  in  three  population  classifica¬ 
tions:  under  100,000;  100,000  to  500,- 
000  and  over  500,000.  Winners  will  be 
announced  at  the  NRMA  convention 
in  January.  The  programs  need  not 
have  been  carried  out  during  the  spe¬ 
cial  October  Week  dates;  those  con¬ 
ducted  at  any  time  during  1959  will 
be  eligible.  Entries  should  document 
the  organization,  features  and  results 


Two-foot-two  and  eyes  of  brown. 
I'm  called  the  roughest  guy  in  town. 
I  don’t  mind  ’cause  you  see— 

My  middle  name’s  Economy. 


Doris  Cornell 


of  the  program  and  are  to  be  submit¬ 
ted,  in  8i/^  X  11  inch  binders,  by 
December  1st. 

Staff  Appointments.  Doris  Cornell 
was  appointed  NRMA  director  of 
membership  last  month.  Miss  Cornell 
has  been  with  the  Association  since 
1956,  as  executive  secretary  to  executive 
vice  president,  J.  Gordon  Dakins.  Be 
fore  that  she  was  associated  with  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Hamilton 
Wright  Organization  (a  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm)  and  the  Boys’  Clubs  of 
America.  Ruth  Charles  succeeds  Miss 
Cornell  as  executive  secretary  to  Mr 
Dakins. 

David  Breedon  joined  the  public 
relations  department  on  September 
1st.  He  was  formerly  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  Variety  Store  Merchandiser 
and  in  the  sales  promotion  department 
of  W.  T.  Grant  Co. 

Towards  Standardized  EDP.  The  great 
variety  of  forms  and  papers  used  in 
retailing  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  eco¬ 
nomical,  practical  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing  systems  for  stores.  Last  month 
the  NRMA  took  a  big  step  towards 
the  elimination  of  this  roadblock.  A 
special  sub-committee  of  the  Electron¬ 
ics  Committee  of  the  Retail  Research 
Institute  was  appointed  to  develop 
standards  and  specifications  for  optical 
scanning  equipment  for  store  use. 
Optical  scanning  equipment  takes  in¬ 
formation  which  is  printed  in  letten 
and  numbers  and  converts  it  into  the 
codes  required  by  computers. 

Before  the  equipment  specifications 
can  be  drawn  up,  the  committee  must 
complete  the  enormous  job  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  studying  all  the  kinds  of  sales 
checks,  order  forms  and  merchandise 
tickets  now  in  retail  use.  The  study 
must  be  made  in  minute  detail— in¬ 
cluding,  for  example,  the  weight  of 
the  paper  used  in  forms,  and  the  kind 
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of  carbon  paper  and  ribbons  used  in 
typewriters  and  imprinting  machines. 

The  sub-committee  expects  to  meet 
with  manufacturers  of  optical  scanning 
equipment  in  about  six  months  to  dis¬ 
cuss  its  findings  and  present  its  recom¬ 
mendations  on  equipment.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  group,  H.  F.  Sherwood  of 
Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart,  says 
the  timetable  calls  for  a  final  report 
one  year  from  now. 

Ethel  Langtry,  RRI’s  research  di¬ 
rector,  reports  that  the  sub-commit¬ 
tee’s  aim  is  to  have  specifications  wTit- 
ten  for  the  most  desirable  locations  for 
imprinting  on  the  various  forms  used 
by  stores,  as  well  as  for  type  face,  type 
size  and  number  of  digits  to  be  read 
in  a  single  “scan.” 

This  is  the  first  time  the  retailing 
industry  has  attempted  a  standardiza¬ 
tion  study  for  any  type  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment.  Besides 
Mr.  Sherwood  and  Miss  Langtry,  the 
members  of  the  sub-committee  are  J. 
F.  Creighton,  Frederick  Atkins,  Inc.; 
J.  Lainadore,  City  Stores  Mercantile 
Co.;  H.  Spaulding,  Woodward  &  Loth- 
rop:  A.  D.  Stratton,  Allied  Stores  Corp. 

Wood  Labeling  Bill.  NRMA  opposi¬ 
tion  to  proposed  wood  labeling  legis¬ 
lation  (S.  1787)  was  stated  officially  by 
J.  Gordon  Dakins  in  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  last 
month.  Mr.  Dakins  said  the  bill  is  not 
in  the  consumer’s  interest,  is  “a  form 
of  admitted  special  legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  a  group  of  lumber 
producers  ...  in  a  competitive  situa¬ 
tion,”  and  would  put  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  retailers. 

Advance  Look  at  Father's  Day.  “Fath¬ 
er’s  Day  1960”  is  the  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  this  month’s  meeting  of  the 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group’s  board 
of  directors.  Although  Father’s  Day  is 
not  until  June  19,  1960,  retailers  are 
concerned  about  the  declining  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  event  to  men’s  and  boys’ 
departments.  The  meeting  will  there¬ 
fore  consider  concrete  suggestions  on 
how  to  build  sales. 

On  the  whole,  department  stores 
have  performed  better  than  specialty 
stores  on  Father’s  Day.  Last  year,  a  re¬ 
cession  year,  specialty  store  Father’s 
Day  volume  dropped  eight  per  cent 
behind  1957,  but  department  store  vol- 


move  merchandise  safely f  efficiently 


*  Garments  hang  on  easy-to-reach 

metal  hanging  bar.  ^ 

*  Big  capacity  with  easy  access  ^ 

to  any  garment. 

*  Opening  can  be  sealed  by  car  seal 
or  padlock. 

*  Easy  rolling  rubber  casters. 

*  Garments  stay  put— built-in 
rubber  strip  holds  hangers 
in  place. 

Size:  48x24x60"  interior,  or  48x28x54". 

Vyntex  (Plastic)  Duck  covering. 

These  stores  use  Shamrock  products: 

L.  S.  AYRES  CO.,  Indianapolis 

LABICHE’S,  INC.,  New  Orleans 

A.  HARRIS  >•  CO.,  Dallas 

STRAWBRIGE  &  CLOTHIER,  Philadelphia 

DENVER  DRY  GOODS  CO.,  Denver 

MILLER  &  RHOADS  CO.,  Richmond 

THE  HECHT  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  facts  and  prices,  write 

MEESE,  INC. 

MADISON,  INDIANA 
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ume  fell  by  only  one  jier  cent.  Both 
typ>es  of  stores  increased  sales  in  1959 
over  1957  and  1958.  Department  stores 
are  planning  now  to  make  1960  a  ban¬ 
ner  year  for  Father's  Day  selling. 

Next  year’s  Father’s  Day  celebration 
will  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  this 
event,  which  was  established  in  1910. 
The  Father’s  Day  Council  has  already 
designed  its  poster.  Because  1960  is  a 
presidential  election  year,  the  slogan 
“Vote  for  Dad  and  Cramps’’  is  promi¬ 
nent.  The  theme,  however,  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of  father’s  influence  on  their 
children,  and  the  poster  says:  “Juvenile 
Integrity  Starts  in  the  Home.’’ 


STEP  UP  YOUR  ^ 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT  SALES 

with  rightly  styled  Gift 
Certificates  and  Gift  Folders 

T 

^'Reduce  Lost  Sales 
and 

Gain  New  Customers'^ 


Vi/rite  today  for  samples  and 
"Proven  Profit  Plan" 

HARVEY  HANSON 

Your  source  for  distinctive 
Gift  Certificotes" 

1721  Brush  St,,  Oakland  12,  Calif. 


Inspiration  from  NRMA.  Many  retail¬ 
ers  this  year  adopted  the  NRMA’s 
1959  convention  theme,  “Selling  Is 
Everybody’s  Job!’’  as  a  slogan  for  ral¬ 
lies  and  sales  meeting.  None  did  the 
job,  however,  on  as  large  a  scale  as 
the  Zale  Jewelry  Company.  Zale  not 
only  featured  the  theme  throughout  a 
five-day  meeting  of  its  1 35  store  mana¬ 
gers  and  other  executives  in  July,  but 
planned  the  whole  meeting  around 
highlights  of  the  NRMA  convention. 
Communications  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  which  conducted  the  meetings, 
points  out  that  this  is  a  most  effective 
way  of  bringing  the  benefit  of  the 
NRMA  conventions  to  all  employees 
rather  than  limiting  it  to  the  execu¬ 
tives  who  attend. 

At  the  Zale  meeting,  personal  note¬ 
books  and  beribboned  identification 
badges  were  all  imprinted  with  the 
emphatic  message,  “Selling  Is  Every¬ 
body’s  Job!”  Large  banners  with  the 
same  theme  were  stretched  in  front  of 
all  the  rooms  in  which  the  sessions 
were  held,  at  the  Barbizon-Plaza  in 
New  York. 

The  NRMA  selling  theme  has  been 
chosen  for  the  first  retail  management 
workshop  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Dal¬ 
las  Retail  Merchants  Association.  CIA 
is  conducting  the  workshop,  Septem¬ 
ber  Ist-November  9th,  in  Dallas. 

Public  Affairs  Weeks.  Constitution 
Week,  September  17th  to  23rd,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Presidential  proclamation, 
is  sponsored  by  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Its  theme  is  the  human  and 
property  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
institutions  which  protect  the  citizen’s 
life,  liberty  and  property.  Promotion¬ 
al  material  may  be  obtained  from  the 
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THE  UNITROL  SYSTEM 

FOR  THE  ALTERATION  WORKROOMS 

HAS  INCREASED  NET  PROFITS 

IN  HUNDREDS  OF  STORES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

IF  YOUR  ALTERATION  COSTS  ™ 

ARE  TOO  HIGH  -  TRY  THE  SYSTEM 

i -  CALL  OR  WRITE 


D.  A.  R.  office  of  public  relations,  177{ 
D  Street,  N.  W,,  Washington  6. 

United  Nations  Day  will  be  October 
24th.  Free  promotion  kits  may  be 
obtained  from  the  United  States  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  United  Nations,  816  21st 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6.  These 
include  the  official  UN  Day  poster. 

Retail  Reading 
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Explorations  in  Retailing.  Stanley 
C.  Hollander,  editor.  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Economic  Research,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  459  pages;  $6.50. 

There  are  67  important  articles 
about  retailing  in  this  collection.  Most 
were  published  originally  in  academic 
journals.  In  selecting,  editing  and  or¬ 
ganizing  them  into  sections.  Professor 
Hollander  has  made  available  in  con¬ 
venient  form  what  amounts  to  a  whole 
research  library  for  the  guidance  of 
policy-makers  in  retailing.  Explain¬ 
ing  his  choices  of  the  material  for  this 
volume,  he  says: 

“The  emphasis  is  on  theory,  in  the 
sense  of  attempts  to  reach  generalized 
solutions  to  recurring  and  universal 
questions.  .  .  .  The  merchant  and  the 
commercial  researcher  use  theory  as 
much  as,  or  more  than,  the  academi¬ 
cian.  In  fact,  successful  decision-mak¬ 
ing  in  business  requires  either  fantas¬ 
tic  luck  or  really  good  theories  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  of  human  behavior  and  of 
cause  and  effect.” 

Many  of  the  articles  he  has  selected 
in  this  search  for  sound  theory  draw 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  effect  that  a 
retailer’s  buying,  selling  and  manage¬ 
ment  decisions  have  on  the  economy. 

One  example  is  Myron  Silbert’s 
paper,  which  explores  ways  in  which 
retailers’  inventory  policies,  invest¬ 
ment  policies  and  promotion  activi¬ 
ties  can  either  moderate  or  accelerate 
a  recession.  Another  is  the  entire  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  retail  competi¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  12  articles  on  pric¬ 
ing,  fair  trade,  the  trend  to  big  retail¬ 
ing,  and  other  phases  of  competitive 
moves  and  counter-moves  in  the  recent 
history  of  retailing. 

The  scope  of  the  volume  is  indicat¬ 
ed  by  its  organization  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  sections:  Retailing  in  Changing 
Economic  Worlds;  Social  Appraisal  of 
Retailing:  Retail  Competition;  Re¬ 
tailer-Supplier  Relationships;  Retail- 
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1776  er-Labor  Relationships,  and  Improv- 
;  ing  Retail  Performance.  The  section 
'tober  improvement  of  retail  perform- 

ly  bt  longest;  it  includes  essays 

Com-  store  organization,  on  production 
6  2l$t  accounting,  on  electronic  data 

Fhesf  research:  market  re- 

tPf  search,  operations  research,  labor  re- 
seach,  inventory  and  merchandising 
research,  space  and  location  research. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  these 
an/ey  articles  were  written  within  the  past 
Btui-  five  years.  Among  the  contributors  are 
lichi-  economists  and  other  analysts  whose 
ising,  work  and  opinions  are  already  well 
known  to  retailers:  Malcolm  P.  Mc- 
ticles  N^ir,  Myron  Silbert,  Professor  Hol- 
Most  lander  himself,  Jules  Backman,  Don- 
emic  aid  K.  Beckley,  David  Carson,  Gordon 
d  or-  B.  Cross,  Delbert  J.  Duncan,  Lawrence 
essor  C.  Lockley,  Pierre  Martineau,  John 
W.  Wingate,  Milton  Woll. 

But  this  is  also  an  opportunity  to 
get  acquainted  with  many  other  re¬ 
searchers  and  observers.  Some  of  their 
contributions  are  on  the  challenging 
side.  As  Professor  Hollander  points 
out:  “The  diversity  of  opinions  and 
conclusions  expressed  by  the  authors 
included  in  this  collection  makes  it 
impossible  for  anyone,  reader  or  edi¬ 
tor,  to  agree  with  and  endorse  them 
all.  I  do  hope,  though,  that  the  reader 
will  agree  that  all  of  the  authors  have 
something  worth-while  to  say.” 


The  Business  of  Department  Stores 
(Technical  Paper  Number  Seven). 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
460  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22.  48 
pages;  $2  to  associates  of  NICE;  $10 
to  others. 

This  is  a  compilation  of  articles  and 
tables  that  appeared  originally  in  the 
NICB  periodical.  Business  Record. 
There  are  three  articles  under  the 
general  title  “Department  Stores  in  a 
Decade  of  Change.”  The  first  traces 
shifts  in  the  department  store  share  of 
the  market,  in  various  merchandise 
categories,  between  1948  and  1958.  It 
includes  an  interesting  group  of  tables 
showing  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  since  the  pre-war  period  in  the 
seasonal  pattern  of  demand  for  wom¬ 
en’s  apparel,  men’s  and  boys’  wear  and 
home  furnishings. 

A  second  article  in  this  section 
studies  the  extent  of  the  sales  shift 
to  the  suburbs  and  the  department 
store’s  share  of  the  suburban  market. 


Gordon  Creighton 


LINE  UPON  LINE 

Shortage  Control 

Retailers  with  a  flair  for  mysteries  may  follow 
the  ratiocinations  of  Agatha  Christie’s  Hercule 
Poirot,  or  Josephine  Tey’s  Alan  Grant,  or  lose 
themselves  in  Charlotte  Armstrong’s  The  Unsus¬ 
pected,  but  it’s  not  because  they  lack  for  who¬ 
dunits.  Their  stores  are  full  of  them,  where  they 
are  known  simply  and  sorrowfully  as  Stock  Short¬ 
ages.  ...  Once,  a  $1,600  fur  coat  disappeared  from 
a  floor  form,  and  no  one  saw  it  go!  Down  the  stairs 
or  down  the  elevator?  That  intriguing  question  was  never  answered.  .  . . 
Or,  who  assembled  an  armful  of  women’s  coats  in  the  brick-lined  rubbish- 
room  concealed  under  waste  paper  for  the  collector  to  take?— inside-outside 
collusion  which  was  detected.  . . .  What  mastermind  ran  the  ring  of  clever 
shoplifters  that  kept  a  whole  city’s  retail  protective  forces  on  tenterhooks 
for  several  years?  They  were  always  bailed  out  when  arrested,  and  served 
only  nominal  time,  if  any.  .  .  ,  And  then  the  internal  problem!  Like 
banks  and  business  houses,  stores  are  serviced  by  a  force  99^51oo 
honest.  But  that  fraction  of  a  per  cent  who  aren’t  can  raise  hob  with 
inventories  through  ingenious  schemes.  Willmark  caught  one  little  cabal 
systematically  bartering  merchandise  among  themselves— no  money,  no 
attempt  to  match  value  for  value  in  their  undercounter  deals. 

Vve  been  reading  *  «  «  Stock  Shortages,  Their  Causes  and 
Prevention,  a  joint  report  by  the  four  NRMA  divisions  most  actively 
concerned  with  this  problem.  Its  publication  establishes  a  new  high  in 
practical  guidance  for  those  charged  with  any  share  of  the  resjx)nsibility 
for  keeping  shortages  down.  Case  after  case  stirs  vivid  recollections. 
Stock  Shortages  gives  you  an  automatic  agenda  for  a  work  program 
that  can  be  used  around  the  clock  and  around  the  calendar.  Arrangement 
of  the  material  facilitates  divisional  attack  on  their  appropriate  sections  of 
the  over-all  project.  It  is  schedule  and  checklist  in  one.  (Excerpts,  gen¬ 
erously  permitted  by  the  store,  from  the  Bloomingdale  “Buyer's  Manual 
On  Preventing  Stock  Shortages,”  which  is  Appendix  I,  warrant  placing 
this  book  in  the  hands  of  every  department  head.)  .  . .  Extracts:  “We  are 
talking  about  stock  shortages  amounting  to  over  $200  million  at  retail,  or 
a  loss  in  gross  profit  to  our  Association  members  of  over  $120  million.” 
(David  Bluthenthal)  .  .  ,  “Self-service  fixturing  takes  place  without  any 
thought  as  to  what  merchandise  is  most  temptingly  exposed,  unprotected.” 
(William  F.  Alexander) . . .  “More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  pieople  charged 
with  shoplifting  in  Washington  last  year  were  juveniles.”  (Walter  E.  Reitz, 
Jr.)  .  .  .  “You  can  spot-check  refunds  for  frauds  by  mailing  test  letters  to 
customers.  You  must  be  alert  or  your  credits  will  be  used  for  large-scale 
theft.”  (Sargent  J.  Curtis)  . ,  .  “Once  you  have  taken  the  so-called  calcu¬ 
lated  risk,  the  big  thing  is  to  constantly  watch  it,  so  that  once  done  it  is 
not  constantly  accepted.”  (Ralph  H.  Wilcove)  ...  “I  have  found  people 
retailing  back-ordered  merchandise  (listed  on  invoice)  together  with  the 
merchandise  that’s  been  shipped,  and  having  the  invoice  pass  right 
through  the  office  without  detection.”  (Haydn  P.  Morgan)  .  .  .  “Adopt, 
as  many  stores  of  all  sizes  have,  the  idea  of  an  inventory  controller,  a  man 
of  real  stature.”  (Morton  L.  Huff)  . . .  “Shortage  control  can’t  be  a  semi¬ 
annual  activity.  It  must  be  a  daily  one,  an  hourly  one.  Unless  we  establish 
the  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  unless  the  control  task  is  organized, 
we  will  continue  to  have  high  shortages.”  (Chairman  Bluthenthal). 
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Here  Is  Your  Indispensable  Two-Way  Guide 
For  Expense  Reduction  and  Profit  Planning 


THE  NEW  HARVARD 

The  most  comprehensive  array  of  detailed 
total  store  merchandising  and  operating 
data  available  anywhere.  Over  450  indi¬ 
vidual  payroll  and  non-payroll  expense 
items,  profits  and  productivity  data  re¬ 
ported  in  12  department  and  specialty 
store  volume  categories  —  covering  stores 
ranging  in  size  from  under  $250,000  in 
annual  sales  to  over  $50  million. 

Vital  Oparating  Results  by  Volume  Group 
and  Type  of  Store: 

^  Expenses  by  Center  and  Natural  Divisions 

^  Many  Special  Analyses,  such  as  Professor  McNair's  Appraisal 
of  1958  Operations 

^  Branch  Store  Operations 

Productivity  Results  —  data  to  help  you  set  standards  for 
improving  efficiency 
Long  Range  Trend  Results 
Results  by  Geographic  Regions 
^  Sales  by  Terms  of  Sale:  Cash,  Charge,  etc. 

^  Real  Estate  Costs  per  Square  Foot  and  Space  Productivity 
Return  on  Investment 

^  Sales  per  Employee  and  per  Salesperson 
LIFO  Results 


REPORT 

SPECIAL  TO 
NRMA  $JP 
MEMBERS  3 

to  non-members 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the  new  HARVARD  REPORT  —  "Operating 

Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores." 

□  Member  Price,  $5  □  Non-Member  Price,  $6  Q  Check  enclosed 

Also  enter  my  standing  order  and  ship . copies  of  each  yearly  edition 

as  soon  as  off  the  press. 

NAME  . 

STORE  . 

STREET  . 

CITY .  STATE  . 

(Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  Deliveries) 


with  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
“department  stores  are  failing  adj. 
quately  to  tap  suburban  home  fur- 
nishings  demand.”  This  section  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  analysis  of  department 
store  operating  ratios,  concentrating 
on  the  reasons  for  the  higher  profit 
ratios  of  the  largest  volume  stores. 

The  second  section  of  the  book, 
“Merchandising  with  the  Weather,”  is 
an  examination  of  the  effects  on  sala 
volume  of  stormy  weather  and  late  or 
early  winters.  It  suggests  that  stores 
do  not  make  enough  use  of  available 
weather  information  to  plan  their  pro¬ 
motions  for  maximum  effectiveness. 

Fairchild’s  Financial  Manual  or 
Retail  Stores,  1959.  Fairchild  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  7  East  I2th  Street,  New 
York.  $10. 

This  is  the  32nd  annual  edition  of 
the  Fairchild  compilation  of  financial 
information  on  publicly-owned  retail 
companies,  prepared  from  their  pub¬ 
lished  annual  statements.  Besides  1958 
statistics,  it  gives  a  10-year  summary 
of  sales  and  profits  for  each  company. 
The  number  of  stores  operated  by 
each  company  and  the  names  of  its 
officers  and  directors  are  also  given. 

Dynamic  Management  Decision 
Games.  By  Jay  R.  Greene  and  Roger 
L.  Sisson.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc., 
Neiv  York.  84  pages;  $2.95. 

rhe  game  technique  of  training 
people  to  think  clearly  about  business 
problems  is  borrowed  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  practice  of  using  “war  games”  as 
the  nearest  thing  to  actual  expierience 
in  the  field.  In  the  past  few  yean 
many  games  have  been  developed  for 
use  in  executive  training.  Many  spe¬ 
cialists  in  executive  development  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  game  technique  simu¬ 
lates  actual  business  situations  more 
effectively  than  case  studies  can  and 
gives  the  players  a  truer  experience 
in  effective  decision-making. 

The  seven  model  games  in  this  book 
are  particularly  useful  because  they  do 
not  require,  as  most  of  the  previously 
developed  ones  do,  the  use  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  computer  to  handle  the  compu¬ 
tations.  Besides  the  games  themselves, 
of  which  five  are  usable  by  retail 
groups  as  they  stand,  there  are  three 
chapters  explaining  the  techniques  of 
constructing,  modifying  and  conduct¬ 
ing  management  decision  games.  Play¬ 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


er  instructions,  instructor  background 
information  and  referee  materials  are 
provided  with  each  game.  There  is 
a  bibliography  of  material  on  gaming. 


Successful  Store  Advertising.  By 
Kenneth  Collins.  Fairchild  Publica- 
cations,  Inc.,  7  East  \2th  Street,  New 
York.  46  pages;  $\. 75. 

This  is  the  series  of  23  articles  by 
Mr.  Collins  that  appeared  in  Women’s 
Wear  last  May  and  June.  Few  formal 
textbooks  contain  as  much  as  this  bro¬ 
chure  offers  in  the  way  of  practical 
infomiation  and  unhackneyed  advice. 
And  for  a  dividend,  the  reader  has  the 
advantage  of  being  exposed  to  a  writ¬ 
ing  style  that’s  both  vigorous  and 
polished. 


Dictionary  of  Textiles.  Stephen  S. 
Marks,  editor.  Fairchild  Publications, 
Inc.,  7  East  I2th  Street,  New  York. 
627  pages;  $25. 

This  new  reference  work  contains 
12,000  definitions,  covering  fibers,  fab¬ 
rics,  finishes  and  finished  textile  mer¬ 
chandise. 


DISPLAY  achieves  a  dramatic  new  dimension  when  you  install  famous  AfP 
"Floating  Merchandise”  Drawer  Trays  of  the  miracle  plastic.  Plexiglas.  Now— 
smoothest  selling  ever!  All  merchandise  in  view  at  all  time— to  spur  impulse 
buying,  facilitate  selection  by  $alesf>eople,  promote  more  multiple  unit  sales. 
Show  more,  sell  more— and  beautify  your  store  beyond  belief!  Crystal-clear  MP 
Trays  tell  yo  uinstantly  when  to  replenish  stock.  MP's  patented  closure  provides 
positive  dust-free  protection.  Choose  from  a  wide  variety  of  sizes  for  all  ready-to- 
wear  items  formerly  stored  on  shelves  or  in  outmoded  wooden  drawers.  Drawer 
trays  are  now  suspended  one  above  another  to  assure  maximum  usable  space  for 
merchandise.  AfP  Trays  of  amazing  lightweight  Plexiglas  are  far  stronger,  last 
far  longer,  stay  clear  and  distortion-free,  will  not  become  brittle  or  discolor. 
Unconditionally  guaranteed  to  give  you  years  of  trouble-free  service.  It’s  clear 
to  see  why  so  many  fine  stores  and  architects  insist  on  MP! 


Directory  of  New  York  Importers. 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association 
of  New  York,  99  Church  Street,  New 
York  7;  $5.00.^ 

The  revised  1959  edition  lists  2,122 
import  firms  alphabetically,  with  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  products  handled, 
principal  countries  from  which  they 
import,  bank  references  and  other 
data.  This  is  cross-referenced  with  a 
commodity  index  and  a  brand  name 
index. 


It's  clear  to  see . . .  MP  Plexiglas*  Drawer  Trays’ 

MOVE  MOBE  MERCHANDISE 


Grandfathf:r  Todd  of  Old  Cape  Cod. 
By  Joseph  E.  Hanson.  David  McKay 
Co.,  New  York.  64  pages;  $2.00. 

This  isn’t  a  business  book,  but  there 
are  several  reasons  for  telling  retailers 
about  it.  First  of  all,  it’s  a  collection 
of  truly  delightful  stories  for  children. 
Some  of  the  Grandfather  Todd  stories 
have  appeared  in  diocesan  and  other 
newspapers  around  the  country  and 
they’ve  collected  a  devoted  following 
of  parents  and  children.  Besides  this, 
you  know  the  author  well,  either  per¬ 
sonally  or  by  his  retail  reputation. 
Joseph  E.  Hanson— or  “Grandfather 
Todd’’— has  been  advertising  manager 


FREE!  New  “Clear -to -See”  instant  calcu¬ 
lator  wheel!  Shows  correct  size  tray  for  your 
merchandise. 

Also  free— new  illustrated  descriptive  brochure. 
No  obligation . . .  mail  coupon  today! 


-u.a.  rn. 

Other  patents  pending 


Merchandise  Presentation,  Inc.,  Dept,  s  99 
2191  Third  Avenue,  New  York  35,  N.Y. 

Kindly  Mnd  frke  “ClMr-to-S«t”  calculator  whoal  and  Illustrated 
MP  Drawer  Tray  brochure. 


your  store  architect's  or  designor'e  naoM. 
his  address . 


ne 
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one  time  manager  of  the  NRMA  Sales 
Promotion  Division.  Now  retired,  he 
has  made  a  new  career  out  of  a  hobby 
writing  down  the  stories  that  his  10 
grandchildren  have  long  enjoyed.  A 
glance  at  this  book  will  tell  any  ex¬ 
perienced  reader-to-small-children  that 
it’s  a  real  find,  which  shouldn’t  be 
missing  from  the  book  or  toy  depart¬ 
ment  as  Christmas  time  nears. 

Setting  Sales  Objectives  for  Small 
Business.  By  Richard  M.  Hill.  Bureau 
of  Business  Management,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III.  60  pages; 
?1.25. 

Any  retail  business,  however  small, 
can  construct  reasonably  reliable  sales 
forecasts  projected  for  a  period  of 
years.  The  techniques  of  constructing 
and  adjusting  such  forecasts  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  book.  It  is  written  for 
the  businessman  who  will  do  his  own 
forecasting  rather  than  turn  to  a  man¬ 
agement  consultant  for  help.  Some 
familiarity  with  statistical  methods  is 
required.  Given  that,  and  a  willingness 
to  put  considerable  time  into  the  re¬ 
quired  calculations,  this  book  can  help 
the  small  business  owner  to  gain  the 


EXPANDING  OPERATIONS 
TO  THE 

49™  STATE? 

HERE  IS  YOUR 

BUILDING  SITE! 


30%  of  Alaska's  population  livos, 
works,  and  shops  within  3  miles 
of  this  key  33,800  sq.  ft.  corner 
location;  actual  count  shows  25,000 
cars  pass  daily,  neighbor  firms 
spending  over  $1,000  daily  in  ad¬ 
vertising;  immediate  and  growing 
retail  potential;  one  of  Anchorage's 
few  100%  locations. 


FOR  SALE 

OR  WILL  BUILD  TO  SUIT 
TENANT 


M.  B.  MARTIN 
A  SON 


REALTY 


120  E.  4rii  AYE.  P.O.  Box  519 

ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 


many  advantages  of  having  a  defined, 
realistic  growth  plan. 

1960  Directory  of  Shopping  Centers 
IN  THE  U.  S.  AND  CANADA.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Bureau,  Inc.,  415  AT. 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  10.  356 

pages;  $25.  Available  for  10  days  free 
examination. 

Contains  listings  and  data  on  2,830 
suburban  shopping  centers  including 
addresses  and  phone  numbers,  sizes 
and  costs,  dates  opened,  availability 
of  rental  space,  number  of  parking 
spaces;  also  a  list  of  21,604  tenant 
stores  and  offices,  and  one  of  3,482 
shopping  center  personnel,  such  as 
managers,  developers,  leasing  agents. 

Expense  Saving  Ideas,  1959.  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress,  NRMA,  100  West  31st 
Street,  New  York  1.  $3.75  to  members; 
$7.50  to  non-members. 

The  group’s  annual  compilation  of 
ways  that  stores  have  achieved  econo¬ 
mies  in  their  operations,  it  tells,  for 
instance,  how  a  store  saved  $11,809.28 
by  setting  up  a  new  inventory  system: 
another  store  saved  $22,000  in  receiv¬ 
ing  and  marking. 

Executive  Compensation  Study.  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  NRMA,  100  West 
31st  Street,  New  York  1.  $3.50  to 
members;  $7  to  non-members.  Distri¬ 
bution  limited  to  major  executives  of 
stores. 

The  first  survey  in  seven  years  of 
executive  compensation  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  store  field,  it  in¬ 
cludes;  dollars  paid  in  salaries  and 
bonuses  for  top  executive  jobs;  total 
compensation  as  a  per  cent  of  total 
stores  sales,  given  in  separate  tables  for 
each  of  six  volume  groups;  details  of 
bonus  plans  being  used.  Also  it  con¬ 
tains  discussions  on:  salary  and  bonus, 
effect  of  branch  stores,  factors  govern¬ 
ing  bonus  calculations,  stock  options, 
profit-sharing,  pension  plans  and  other 
forms  of  remuneration.  Background 
material  and  representative  plans  for 
supplemental  non-salary  compensation 
are  also  covered. 


Have  you  leen 

“SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

Tht  AnO-SkopKftimt  Trmmimg  Film  — 


PROncnVE  HUMS,  INC. 

17S  Sth  Are.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Important  books  published  in  tht] 
past  three  months  by  NRMA  ai 
previously  reviewed  in  Stores  are: 

Electronic  Data  Processing  fq 
Retailers,  by  the  Retail  Resea 
Institute.  A  complete  handbook,  ia' 
simple  language,  on  the  subject  q( 
electronics  in  retailing.  Since  new  d^ 
velopments  come  fast  in  this  fieitLjt 
hard  cover  loose-leaf  binder  is  used  to 
allow  for  inclusion  of  additional 
terial  to  be  supplied  by  the  RRI’s  up. 
dating  service.  Price  of  the  handbooi; 
to  members,  $10;  to  non-members,  $21 
Price  of  the  up-dating  service:  to  me 
bers,  $10;  to  non-members,  $20. 

The  1959  edition  of  DEPARTME^ 
Merchandising  and  Operating  Ri-j 
suLTS  OF  1958  (MOR)  by  the  ControLij 
lers’  Congress.  Price:  to  membei^jl 
$9.75;  to  non-members,  $14.75;  to  hoiIhI 
member  retailers,  $22.50. 

Departmental  Merchandise  Coi|^ 
TENT  Manual,  giving  revised  depai|| 
ment  names,  numbers  and  mercha 
dise  definitions  which  are  used  in  th(| 
new  MOR.  Price:  to  members,  $1.75;] 
to  non-members,  $3. 

The  Harvard  Report,  with  opera 
ing  results  of  department  and  specia 
ty  stores  in  1958.  Price:  to  membe 
$5;  to  non-members,  $6. 

Buyers’  and  Assistant  Buyers’  Pay*] 
Roi.L  Expense,  a  confidential  report ' 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress  givir 
data  for  every  department  and  all  vc 
ume  groups.  Its  distribution  is  limit' 
ed  to  major  executives  of  stores.  $1.0ff 

Merchandising  the  Operating! 
Dollar,  by  the  Store  Manageme 
Group,  offers  275  expense<uttir 
ideas.  Members,  $4;  non-members,  |^| 

Selling  Is  Everybody’s  Job,  the  aUil 
day  forum  of  the  1959  annual  convetfl 
tion.  Members,  $2.75  ($2.50  for  lOorj 
more):  non-members,  $5.50. 

Stock  Shortages— Their  Causes  an# 
Prevention,  the  views  of  seven  expertf 
and  a  54-point  checklist.  Membenj 
$2.75;  non-members,  $5. 

Proble.ms  of  Smaller  Stores,  a  j 
compilation  of  the  speeches  delivere 
at  the  1959  annual  convention  session 
of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division.  Pric 
to  members,  $2.75;  to  non-member  re>( 
tailers,  $7.50;  to  non-retailers,  $5. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  Orlez 
Retail  Clinic,  held  in  April.  $2.50. 

Proceedings  of  the  Downtov 
Development  Conference,  which  wai|| 
held  in  Kansas  City  in  April.  $2.50. 
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